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1. The discussion starts with four propositions: (1) that we are bound to think 
about religion; (2) that the usual result of thinking about religion is to naturalize it; 
(3) that religion resists being naturalized; (4) that we cannot let religion go. 

2. Starting from the fundamental experience of religion, viz, worship, it is dis- 
covered that worship (1) secures freedom, by breaking through the determinisms of 
habit, mood, and thought; (2) promotes the meeting of minds in such a way as to make 
we: of view fruitful instead of merely combative. 

Although worship promotes useful ends in human social life, it must not be 

oery a mere means toa utilitarianend. It demands a metaphysical object of worship. 

To leave religion with merely psychological attitudes or social task is illicitly to natural- 
ize it. The object of worship must be worthy of worship; it must be God. 

4. The existence of evil is the chief obstacle to objective worship. The refusal 
to be content to let evil remain an unexplained fact in the universe involves an attempt 
to see it in other relations. There is an implicit or explicit appeal to a reality trans- 
cending our experience of evil. Realism refuted. 

The possibility of worship is thus opened. But the justification of worship 
depends on the validity of the experience of the mystics. The prospect in this 
direction. 


The Dudleian Lecture, established in 1751 by the will of 
Paul Dudley, sometime chief justice of Massachusetts Province, 
provides for lectures on a cycle of four topics, one of them 
being called “Natural Religion.” In the language of the 
bequest, this lecture is to concern itself with “the proving, 
explaining, and proper use and improvement of the principles 
of Natural Religion.” ‘Natural Religion,” as it was used in 
Justice Dudley’s day, had a specific meaning, best understood 
by its contrasting expression, “ Revealed Religion.” These two 
expressions were not understood as meaning two different kinds 
of religion, nor indeed any kind of religion. They meant two 
different ways of approaching religion—in the one case by 


1 The Dudleian Lecture for 1920. 
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natural reason, and in the other by a supernatural revelation. 
Both expressions took for granted that religion as a way of 
living depended uniquely upon a certain body of truth; and 
each indicated a way by which that truth might become 
known to men. 

But while these were supposed to be merely two different 
ways of reaching the same thing, namely true religion, the 
way of approach did as a fact make a difference in the position 
reached. The way of reason was not supposed to yield the 
whole truth: four or five propositions, perhaps, might be 
established in this way—no more. But these few truths were 
assumed to have a most enviable quality—that of being 
“essential.”” And this quality being conceded, what could 
happen to all the revealed truths outside that small group, by 
silent implication judged as non-essential? The life-currents 
being attracted out of them, what could happen but a mighty 
change of proportion in the mass, a radical simplifying, a 
relegating of much accumulated rubbish to the unimportant, 
if not the untrue ? 

Religious belief, then, was unquestionably affected by the 
way of approach. We can only speculate whether this fact 
was in the mind of Justice Dudley when he enjoined his lec- 
turers to consider among other things the “improvement of 
the principles of Natural Religion.” But it is this fact which 
furnishes us our problem for this evening—in what way 
thought may legitimately approach religion—a problem which 
I may best define by describing in four preliminary proposi- 
tions the perplexity into which the scientific thinking of today 
in regard to religion has come. 


I. THE QUANDARY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


First, we are bound to think about religion. This may be 
taken today as axiomatic. We are committed to reason, and 
to its results, without limit, unless reason itself decides that 
there is a limit beyond which it cannot go. If you will allow the 
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Hibernianism we must carry our thinking as far as our thinking 
will carry us! 

Second, the usual result of thinking about religion is to 
naturalize it—that is, to reduce its supernatural elements in 
favor of its natural elements, or to eliminate the supernatural 
altogether. 

This also might be taken as axiomatic except for a common 
misapprehension that reason naturalizes religion because of 
some inherent hostility of reason to supernatural facts. There 
is no such inherent hostility; for if we mean by supernatural 
simply other-worldly, such facts are empirically as credible 
and as likely as any other kind of fact. The naturalizing is 
due rather to the method by which reason works. 

We begin to understand a thing when we can classify it, 
or put it into a series with other things. If we are so much as 
to know the meaning of something alleged to be supernatural, 
we must seek for things or events like it in our everyday experi- 
ence. And when we have succeeded in bringing the super- 
natural into the same group, or under the same law, with 
something natural and familiar, the supernatural member of 
the group, as the weaker member, tends to merge with the 
natural member or members, and we are inclined to identify 
them. 

Heaven and hel! are unmistakably supernatural concepts. 
But they have been hard put to it to hold out as supernatural 
against their fatal resemblance to certain very natural con- 
trasted states of mind or of society. Does heaven mean 
anything else than that future goal of human progress to which 
all men look forward? Or is it a psychological symbol—the 
“Vision of fulfill’d desire”? In either case, it has become 
naturalized. 

What does the Fall of Man now mean to you? Who does 
not recognize that there is a “ Fall,” or more probably “Falls” 
without number, in every experience? As for Redemption: 
does not everyone know what it is to be restored to favor by 
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the undeserved good will of those who suffer for us. You may 
recall the remark of Gilbert Murray that in the sacrificial 
behavior of the youth of the world at war, descending into most 
literal Hades for our sake, he saw the meaning (or a meaning) 
of the doctrine of vicarious suffering. To think about these 
things at all is to find human life perpetually re-enacting 
the supposedly unique divine drama; and by an easy step, 
to reduce the divine drama to the natural law of human 
life.” 

This process of finding the natural analogies of theological 
concepts, and then interpreting the concepts by these analogies, 
has been going on for many years—as long as theologies have 
been extant as a challenge to understanding. And the total 
result is like that of the slow erosion which brings all mountains 
and all continents in time to the floor of the seas. The language 
of theology finds its way into current speech and especially 
into literature and poetry, as an important part of the ‘‘diction- 
ary of faded metaphors.” The whole apparatus of religious 
theory becomes a wreath of poetic symbol, laid on the tomb of 
a dead supernature, and concealing sometimes even from 
ourselves the sense that the life has in fact gone out of it 
(as it eventually must go from the wreath also). 

Being committed to reason, however, we are presumably 
committed to the naturalizing process, and all its works. 
But perhaps we may also agree upon our third proposition, 
namely: that religion resists being naturalized. Few members 
of this generation, I think, have escaped the impression that 
thoroughly naturalized religion is somehow denatured, robbed 
of its proper distinction and force, lacking perhaps in some 
psychological enzyme or hormone which traditional religion 
possessed. 

t An incident of this process is that the difference between ‘‘ Natural Religion” 
and “Revealed Religion” tends to disappear; since the most obvious class of experi- 
ences with which “Revelation”? can be compared is that class in which truth, at first 


hidden, is disclosed to the inquiring thinker. “Revealed” thus comes to mean 
“Revealed to Reason”: and Natural Religion becomes the whole of religion. 
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The explanation, taken most simply, may be this: that while 
reason is a leveling function, religion is a lifting function. 
Reason assimilates, religion maintains differences. It is 
reason’s business to make man at home in the physical universe; 
it is the work of religion to make him not at home there—to 
accent the fact that he is a stranger, traveling into a far country. 

Religion, of course, is always ‘“‘natural” in the sense that 
man is by nature always religious—or has been so. But there 
is a paradox in its naturalness; like the paradox in calling art 
natural, which is the same as saying that man by nature rebels 
against nature, and undertakes to improve on nature. To say 
that religion is “‘natural,”’ is to say that it is natural for man to 
try to climb out of nature. Whatever “nature” there is in 
religion is in a self-denying, self-overcoming temper; for religion 
has no function unless as the exception to all laws, serving as 
the physically impossible bootstrap by which mankind lifts 
itself out of the sphere of its natural limitations. 

Seen from this angle, the most primitive expressions of 
religion seem to be animated by this ambition to escape the 
domination of nature. Blood is a mysterious fluid—residence 
of life and soul, said our primitive thinkers; /aboo, further- 
more, highly taboo, highly sacred and dangerous. Have you 
considered that curious human unnerving at the sight of blood, 
surely one of the most unuseful and unreasonable reactions 
built into us? Have you thought of it as a by-product of 
human advance in sensitivity and squeamishness? But do 
not the signs seem to show that the rudest men feel that 
unnerving: and win their blood-fury, if they need it, only by 
dancing and lashing themselves into it? Let us consider this 
human horror of blood as we find it in ourselves, a kind of 
inner conflict, a fight against something: and that something 
a violent assertion of the body that this is all manis. Against 
this violent assertion, something in us revolts: this is no simple 
fact, declares the subconsciousness, but mystery, and taboo. 
And in this and other such subconscious rebellions we may 
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recognize the denial in which religion originates: the denial 
that man is to be defined in terms of any potent chemical 
fluid, or of any physical mechanism. 

Religion may have lied to man from the beginning, but 
it is surely right in sensing danger to its assumed mission in 
this naturalizing process and in resisting it. For our part, 
however, we are bound to reason and to calculate its results. 
And the natural inference is plain enough, is it not? Religion 
must be dismissed. It has done its work, and its time is up. 
We want no credulity; we hate self-deluding tempers; we 
have once for all committed ourselves to the adventure of facing 
the facts of the world as they independently are. And while 
we might continue, as Comte did, a figurative cult of humanity 
or other natural being, religion abhors compromise. We 
should do religion as a factor in past civilization better honor 
by dismissing it in its chosen character than keeping its name 
in a character altered and disowned by religion itself. The 
situation thus far is entirely simple; but here enters our 
fourth proposition: We cannot let religion go. 

We cannot let religion go; and the difficulty is not due to 
habit, old association, the momentum of institutions, or even 
the religious instinct. It is due in particular, today, to science 
itself. For what science seems to show is that religion has 
some definite and indispensable social function to perform, 
though there is no united voice as to what that function is. 
It is a confused voice from various quarters, proclaiming—that 
a historian does not write good history if he minimizes the role 
of religion; that there is no good anthropology or ethnology 
which cannot see it; no good psychology which omits it; 
no good sociology which has not an active place for it, It Is 
simply a failure to see things as they are, resulting thus in a 
violation of the first article of the scientific code, to set up a 
theory of socia) evolution, and take no account of the religious 
factor. And this confused mumble of scientific voices becomes 
the more definite as it becomes generally clear that one need 
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be no religious person to descry or even study a historical or 
psychological fact called religion. But the presumption is 
none the less strengthened that such a function has a permanent 
work to do, and that we can hardly let it go without knowing 
what it is. 

These four propositions, taken together, express, I believe, 
a very typical dilemma of the contemporary mind in its judg- 
ment of religion. The war has sharpened this dilemma, 
disillusioning men by the million, begetting an impatience of 
any poetic drapery over such literal hideousness as truth has, 
and yet grinding into us the sense that unless there is something 
more than this literal hideousness to live for, there will shortly 
be a vast deal less. If, then, we cannot rest in the naturalized 
religions we have so far found, nor yet dismiss outright the 
thing we call religion, we are thrown back on a renewed effort 
to find what is natural and tenable about religion, and to 
overcome if possible the hostile coyness of the religious spirit. 

We can always begin such a quest with the historic and 
psychological fact of religion, and let the metaphysics go. 
What one most certainly finds when he scientifically observes 
religion is a human attitude, not a god. We can observe 
prayer; but not the being prayed to. And prayer with its 
developments (for which we may use the word ‘“‘worship’’) 
appears to be the original, instinctive, irrefutable, and per- 
sistent thing in religion. Let us accept this clue, and ask for 
ourselves what the natural functions of worship may be. 

Il. THE NATURAL FUNCTIONS OF WORSHIP 

I propose worship as an object of study both because it 
is the kernel of historical religion and because it is the most 
apparently useless and wasteful of all human periormances. 
It is the locus of all that is most grotesque in alien cultures, 
and most inexplicable in our own. It has to account, in historic 
sum-total, for the hugest amount of human eliort and time 


drawn away from production, except possibly war—and some 
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wars have had a visible use. Is there any other item of the 
budget of mankind so reckless as that which equips the scenes 
of worship, supports its vast personnel of non-producers, and 
for what? What, if not the sacrificial destruction of more 
property, even of life itself. The extraordinary thing is not that 
worship declines in an era which thinks seriously of efficiency: 
the extraordinary thing is that it survives at all. 

We assume that worship has had a natural function to 
fulfil somehow commensurate with this cost; and that we can 
learn what it is if we can find, according to our principle, a 
class or series of similar functions in which it can take its place. 
The history of worship furnishes us with such a class. For 
worship has been accustomed to travel in company with other 
extravagances of behavior—with the wild dances of men, their 
games, their music, their social festivities, their intoxications 
and orgies, their sleep and dreams: in short, with every form 
of reaction from the grind of the day’s work. 

Let us class worship, then, as one of the arts of recreation; 
not forgetting that its position toward the others is peculiar, 
since it has been a parent or foster-parent to most of them, and 
still is a curious composite of them all. Not only are all the 
fine arts there, from architecture to the delicate trickery of 
light tangled in colored glass; but so are traces of festivity 
there, the proud holiday denial of relevance of business, 
however pressing and anxious; and something too is there of 
the assuaging abstraction of sleep. If worship were in any 
way still needed in its parental capacity, to maintain the vigor 
of these other arts (as I fancy it is), we should not require 
it to prove its value in any other way. But I wish to waive this 
matter of fertility, and mention two respects in which worship 
may still profess to perform specific and useful functions, 
functions which are first of all psychological and then social. 

The first function I would mention in this connection is that 
of securing freedom, by breaking through the determinisms of 
habit, mood, and thought. Advocates of the theory that the 
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will is free (in the sense that its decisions are not completely 
predetermined) often appeal to the psychological fact that we 
feel free. But who is there that does not, in various vital ways, 
distinctly feel that he is not free? Are there any physical 
obstacles quite so final and baffling as those we are aware of 
when we say our resources, mental or moral, are at an end? 
IT am dull, or a single-tracked mind, and I cannot by force of 
will become bright, or a many-tracked mind, as I well know. 
I can will to execute a plan, provided I think of it; but no 
power on earth or out of it can require me to invent a plan. 
I cannot require it of myself. And as for moral originality, 
I am quite as much at the mercy of the feelings that occur to 
me. I cannot wilfully love the person whom in fact I loathe; 
nor can I voluntarily dislike the person whom in fact I love 
fiction and the drama perpetually remind us. 





as 


If I am not, in fact, forgiving in my mood, it does no good 
for me to repeat the formulas of forgiveness. And whatever 
I “put on” from the outside, whether the formal benevolence 
of polite observance, or the habitual tender offices of a smolder- 
ing loyalty or affection—whatever I thus ‘‘put on” does but 
make me the more sensible of my impotence to feel what I 
know I ought to feel. 

This determinism of mood is so well known that there are 
well-known devices for meeting the difficulty, chief of which is 
the recommendation that we cease to bother with feelings and 
see to our deeds. Love is as love does; and the interest in the 
subjective state is not alone tantalizing but in the end unmean- 
ing—for what else is a feeling but a bridge between a thought 
and an action? Given the bridge, the feeling, in its destiny, is 
not abolished but fulfilled. That recommendation has precisely 
the use that its defense implies; but it has no bearing on the 
state of aridity in which this process of transformation into 
deed cannot so much as begin. ‘To the situation which needs 
a touch of fire and warmth, and not the resolute, forced draft 
of a deadened heart, all such “‘as if”? conduct comes as a stone 
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in place of bread. It is in the end, worse than useless to treat 
my neighbor “‘as if” I love him, when, in fact, I do not. 

The determinism of mood is a very practical and circum- 
stantial handicap, appearing in a hundred ways. There is the 
mood of general levity which is a stranger to application and 
responsibility; there is the limitation of the so-called artistic 
temperament, and of other temperaments. Here is a gifted 
young ethnologist, a total failure in the field in spite of his 
great interest in primitive folk, because (as he expressed the 
case) “personal contact with these aborigines makes me 
crawl.” 

The effect of this determinism of feeling is deepened by 
the well-known tendency of every mood to perpetuate itself, 
as if it liked itself or enjoyed existence—even the unhappy 
moods of melancholy, dislike, resentment. There is an 
especial fascination in the mood which contemplates one’s 





self as suffering injustice, a fascination which tends to the 
development of an infallible instinct for finding one’s self 
aggrieved. Every event, as Epictetus said, has two handles- 
one by which it may be borne, and one by which it cannot be 
borne; and few of us there are who do not now and then 
prefer the unbearable handle. 

Perhaps instead of inquiring whether we are free or deter- 
mined, it would be more to the point to recognize that we are 
forever becoming determined. Freedom is not merely present 
or absent, but is a quantity which has a tendency to run 
down. There is a drift to mechanism in our mental life, which 
one might signalize as a law of psychological depotency, in 
analogy with Lord Kelvin’s principle of the dissipation of 
available energy. And nothing could be more useful to us 
than a method of recovering this lost spiritual potential which 
we call freedom. We need a ready art for breaking through 
the self-hypnosis of our moods, the besetting mechanisms of 
the sense of inferiority, or injury, or of shy self-consciousness, 
or of self-pity, threatening as they do to reduce us to automata 
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whose reactions everyone can anticipate, including at last 
ourselves. 

The most natural recourse, when we become aware of such 
a limit of freedom, is recollection. If we cannot feel as we wish, 
we may yet command our thoughts; and there are thoughts 
from whose reinstatement the feelings must follow. For 
feeling is subordinate to thought as Aladdin’s genius to his 
lamp, and cannot refuse to come when the right signal is given. 
Hence, in all ages men have made a practice of deliberate 
recollection; and prayer includes that practice. 

The Stoic said: 

Remember what things are most important. Practice saying to 
every harsh appearance, “‘ You are an appearance and in no wise what 
you pretend to be.” .... Let this thought be ready: it is not this 
particular end only that I intend, but I intend also, and primarily, to 
maintain my will unperturbed. .... Keep these thoughts always at 
your command: 

“Lead me, O Zeus, and thou, O Destiny, 
The way I am bid by you to go. 
To follow I am willing. Were I recusant 
T make myself a slave—and still must follow.” 


There is no breach in continuity of principle between this 
Stoic device and the resort to sacred symbols, beads, and 
prayers, nor between these and the practice taking root here 
and there in places of business where one’s eye meets a placard 
bearing some strange device such as “Do it now,” intended to 
reinstate in a mind threatened by some vice of habit the thought 
which can restore its freedom. 

Recollection, then, is always doing for us both within and 
beyond the scope of technical worship, a certain part of this 
vital work of restoring freedom. But it is clear that the more 
useful in this respect thought may be, the more ominous it 
is for us when thought itself is bound by a similar determination. 

The determination of thought comes from the fact that our 
clearest views first become habitual, and then cease to be 
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views. We lose the power of fresh sight; and no amount of 
hard thinking is a substitute for vision. We find, in time, that 
the art of recollection itself, so far as it is an art of voluntary 
thinking, fails us, because we succeed in reinstating only words. 

Mr. Gilbert Chesterton was once found by a friend at his 
home in Battersea in the act of preparing for a journey. He 
informed his friend that he was about to set out for Battersea. 
“T suppose I needn’t remind you,”’ said his friend, ‘‘that you 
are in Battersea at the present moment.” ‘‘No,” was the 
answer, ‘“‘and yet I am not in Battersea. I cannot see Batter- 
sea; I cannot see that doorknob, nor these books and people. 
Iam going to Battersea, by way of Paris and Vienna; and when 
I get there, I shall be able to see the place.” 

In some such words as these Mr. Chesterton expressed his 
own consciousness of the determination of our thinking power. 
And this determination will assert itself most fatally at the 
point of our most ‘obstinate attempts to think clearly”; our 
philosophies will bear such most patent marks of our inability 
to see. 

The necessary condition, then, for a complete escape from 
this psychological depotency, or trend toward mechanism, is the 
existence of an art for breaking through fixities of thought, as 
well as of mood and habit. It is precisely this liberation that 
worship intends to achieve, bringing from the outside to the 
individual mind what that mind could not get for itself—first 
bringing to rest all its misleading secular momenta, effecting 
discontinuity in the entire physical and associative circumstance 
of thought, and then reinstating a living movement of mind in 
place of the shaken prepossessions. 

In all ages, worship has been the habit-breaking occasion, 
in which the sacred totems could be slain and eaten, and the 
rigidest taboos broken. In the higher forms of religion, it 
addresses itself; more definitely to the emancipation of thinking. 
This assertion will seem strange to those who have seen in 
worship the chief psychological agent of social conservatism, 
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working with the cunning of instinct rather than of craft to 
enforce, under circumstances of heightened suggestibility and 
emotional submissiveness, ideas and dogmas favorable to 
existing authority. But these interpreters have seized on the 
mechanism of the half-stage of worship as if it were the whole. 
Worship has confronted secular mental habits with religious 
mental habits—substantial enough to displace them, as they 
must be, if they are to do the work of emancipating the mind 
from that secular spell, though at the actual peril of substituting 
another spell. But worship has not shirked the further task 
of setting the mind free from all that is merely habitual in its 
own mental properties. For its purpose has been to lead the 
mind beyond all symbols to an original and effortless contempla- 
tion of reality for itself. It is through the mystical develop- 
ment of the art of worship that the psychological depotency of 
worship itself its persistently overcome. 

That worship has been in times past effective in this 
extraordinary function of re-creating freedom, there can be 
no doubt. And there can hardly be doubt that the importance 
of this function has not diminished, but tends rather to increase. 
For the tendency to mechanism increases with the habit of 
concentration; and this in turn with the specialization and 
intensity of attention which civilization imposes. Strong heads 
are most subject to such loss of freedom, just because they 
press far in that concentration which means self-limitation. 
And the trend of the world is to increase this kind of 
strength. 

The second function of worship I would mention is that 
of promoting the meeting of minds. I do not know what 
seems to you the most disconcerting feature of our present 
state of social temper. To me, it is the general failure of minds 
to meet. A contract is said in law to require for its validity 
the meeting of the minds that make it, that is, they must 
understand the same things by its terms. So does all question 
and answer, all conversation and debate, assume the meeting 
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of minds; and with how much present truth? In the hastening 
give and take of the world certainly with lessening truth; 
even to the lessening number of letters directly answered, and 
questions squarely met. Public speakers and writers, obsessed 
each by his own system, can meet inquirers only in terms of 
that system. Political parties and partisans give up the 
pretense of debate, and pour forth dummy contests with dummy 
opponents in the pages of their own papers whose readers read 
nothing else. 

The tendency of our societies is thus to split into groups, 
strata, classes, who must co-operate or die; and yet who 
neither know nor understand one another; more than this, 
who cherish a belief or semi-belief in the necessity of class 
struggle, and who therefore not only do not meet but (from one 
side at least) refuse to meet. In proportion as this state of 
things exists and deepens, the assumption on which our 
Western societies are founded becomes false. For a democracy 
must assume that all those differences which in other régimes 
have been the subjects either of authoritative decision or of 
war can be better worked out through the peaceful contest 
of honest discussion, and an honest discussion cannot take 
place without the meeting of minds. 

Note well that the meeting of minds here demanded is 
required for the sake of the contest, not for the sake of avoiding 
it. We want no art for intruding upon fields of contest with 
irrelevent sentiments about human brotherhood, as if to deny 
that there is any cause for difference. ‘The meeting of minds 
we require is one that shall make contest possible, bringing 
the contestants into the same mental world. 

In the rudest improvised fist-fight without rings or hand- 
shakings the fighters have an agreement without which there 
is no fight—agreement to remain within striking distance, 
and to hover somewhere between that clinch which so ironically 
resembles the image of brotherly love and an innocuous 
remoteness. It is an agreement which has to be maintained 
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by actual, though subconscious effort; because it has to be 
reasserted against the force with which every blow drives 
them apart. 

A similar reassertion is necessary in social contests against 
the tendency of all contest to drive the opponents into mental 
distances at which the fight becomes a chaotic pantomime. 
Effective mental struggle thus requires an actual doubleness of 
mind. One spares no effort to defeat the enemy; and just to 
this end, one insists on knowing what the enemy thinks, and 
why he thinks it. 

But it needs no argument to show that this doubleness of 
mind is clearly counter to the whole current of the fighting 
instinct, which makes for an intense single-mindedness. The 
fighting spirit tends always to define the opponent as a person 
to whom we can stand in only one relation—that of clean-cut 
hostility. Contest thus tends, psychologically, to run down 
into the simplest form of opposition, expressed in the firm 
belief in the total depravity of the enemy, and the implied 
total righteousness of one’s self in respect to that controversy. 
Give this logic its full course and it can consistently aim only at 
the annihilation of the opponent, and must be inwardly torn 
by the counter-impulse of even so much attention to him as is 
required to put him out of the way. 

In our actual social discords this logic manifests itself in 
a desire for that kind of mental annihilation of the opponent 
as is implied in being totally unaware of him and indifferent 
to him, and in a species of rage not that he is wrong, but that 
he should engage our energies, or as we say, “make trouble.” 
His existence as opponent is an evil; and we decline to be 
double-minded enough to contend with him. Nevertheless, 
if we believe in any sort of warfare in which the combatants 
survive and carry on further relationship, double-minded 
we must be. If we believe in any of the results of the age of 
chivalry, or of the long struggle for toleration, we must get 
and keep something of the magnificent double-mindedness 
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of Voltaire when he said: “I wholly disagree with what you 
say; and I will fight to the death for your right to say it.” 

In this absolutist tendency of the fighting spirit, which runs 
every disagreement into a case of black against white, we can 
recognize a disease which attends all individualism. For 
society can continue to live only on condition of everybody’s 
intense occupation; and in this occupation it is right and 
necessary to act ‘“‘as if’? one’s own interest were the sole good 
in view. This fiction has the value of all pragmatic precepts: 
it is true within limits. But in giving themselves over to it, 
individuals shrink to the dimensions of the fiction, until their 
peripheries no longer touch. If the contests arising in such a 
medium follow unopposed the logic of the fighting spirit, and 
threaten to unbind the already dissociated atoms of our 
unsteady social structures, these are but symptoms of the 
natural depotency of all society. 

If society is to subsist under the assumptions of individual- 
ism and democracy, this depotency must be counteracted; 
and worship undertakes to counteract it. It offers no solution 
for specific problems, economic or other; it interferes in no 
disputes. But it does profess to bring the minds of individual 
disputants into a region of common human concern, and of 
common humility before that which is above them all—the sense 
of humility being the psychological sign that the individual 
is being actually enlarged, restored to his normal dimensions, 
until his periphery can once more make contact with that of 
his neighbor. Historically, worship has fulfilled this function, 
from the ages occupied in developing a settled jurisdiction and 
a respect for law, in truces of God and protection of markets, 
down to the simple summons to all sorts and conditions of 
men to forget their differences for a moment in a common act 
of reverence and self-criticism. 

The attitude of reverence itself has an effect. There is 
a certain contagion init. We incline to reverence the reverence 
of others, just as we attend to the attentive rather than to the 
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boisterous, and are patient with the patient, and tolerant of all 
but the intolerant. It may be said, I think, that reverence 
for the reverence of others is the last tie between men, in the 
sense that when hostilities sever all other ties there remains 
a certain compunction toward the man at worship—an indis- 
position on the part of most modern armies, for example, to 
destroy the enemy’s churches wantonly, or to fire upon his 
burial parties. 

And, as usual, behind the psychological fact, there is a 
reason. For as the only socially hopeless attitude is the 
attitude of determined self-sufficiency, so the one wholly 
hopeful attitude is that of sincere self-judgment. In the 
contemplation of worship—assuming that human minds, 
released from their prepossessions, tend to converge upon 
the same reality—there is always the possibility that my 
enemy will reach the premise from which I depart in refuting 
him, and so will at least begin the process of refuting himself. 
Unless, then, I am so far in love with the heroic picture of 
my own continued fighting against his continued opposition, 
and of his final defeat and damnation, that I resent any 
rapprochement from his side, I must welcome and respect the 
act in which our differences may be, as it were strategically, 
undermined and the meeting of our minds promoted. 

The only question is whether we wish a world in which 
opponents come to reason, or continue to believe in the 
possibility of peaceful means of solution, or a world in which 
they harden themselves in their sins and go down before us 
into smashing and ignominious defeat. Democracy prefers 
to get on with no hell in the universe; the fighting spirit 
wishes hell retained and driving a brisk business. Worship 
sets itself squarely on the democratic side of this issue, and 
insists on double-mindedness toward all opponents until the 
time for actual war is reached—that salutary double- 
mindedness without which no conflict is either hopeful or 


significant. 
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It was with literal truth that the Arabian sage said, ‘‘ Pilgrim- 
age to the place of the wise is to escape the flame of separation.” 
The separation we have to fear is no longer geographical, 
but it burns with persistently fiercer fire: and it is still true 
that the mental pilgrimage of worship provides a way of escape 
from the ravages of that flame. 

And this is true not alone because of the direction of thought 
involved in worship, but because of the act itself as a social 
act. For the deed of assembly, the simplest element of ritual, 
is both the visible symbol, and the elementary act of reunion 
with mankind. It is, so far as it goes, an accomplished fact 
of co-operation, a fiat of unity, and a beginning from which 
further unity tends naturally to follow. 


Ill, THE NECESSARY CONDITIONS OF WORSHIP 

We have indicated two specific ways in which worship has 
presumably been of use to society hitherto—two natural 
functions, the need for whose exercise promises to increase 
rather than diminish, the continual restoring of a continually 
declining freedom and of a continually declining power of 


making genuine connection with fellow-minds. 
We have now to point out that these functions can be 


fulfilled only on certain conditions, one of which is that they 
shal) be incidenta) to the main intention of worship. 

To anyone who might be clearly conscious of the needs we 
have been speaking of, worship would not now be the natural 
recourse. Jt would seem indirect, remote, and less pertinent 
to the difficulty than some or any of the secular arts of 
re-creation. I doubt whether prayer can any longer be called 
a natural impulse to people of our analytic habits, unless when 
we are unusually anxious or befuddled. But the needs of which 
we have been speaking are not the needs of the human sou) in 
agony or extreme danger; they are simply the commonp)ace 
mental needs created by all vigorous living. And furthermore, 
they are needs of which, in their origins, we are hardly sensible, 
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for all running down is gradual, though their grosser tokens we 
see all about us in resourceless legislatures, deserted covenants 
of nations, disrupted labor conferences, general mutual 
suspiciousness, and corresponding persecuting temper, both 
trace these symptoms, I say, to their psychological sources, 
and if we did so, these sources would not suggest to us a resort 


rooted in social ignorance and fear. We do not commonly 


to worship. 

We would not adopt worship as a means to these particular 
ends for the same reason that one who felt a need for joy would 
not seek it by giving himself a gift, nor, wishing to be stirred 
to fear or wrathful energy, would one seek these states of 
mind by setting surprises for himself or mutilating his own 
property. There is something logically inept in doing a thing 
for the sake of its psychological effect on ourselves; for what 
we mean by a “‘psychological effect”’ is the effect of a situation 
in which the psychological effect is not contemplated, the 
interest being given to some object. 

Whatever psychological etiects worship may have, it can 
have them only at the price of concerning itself with its own 
proper object. The natural object of worship is highly 
realistic objective fact: for worship consists in an extraordinary 
effort to recover a sane and adequate view of reality. Worship, 
as a human effort, is an attempt to lay hold mentally upon 
whatever rea) powers are at work in the world; and il, from 
outside, it appears to be a closing of the eyes and a retreat 
from reality, it is only because worship conceives those real 
powers to be unseeable by those eyes, and seeable only by the 
mind. Any naturalizing of religion which leaves it a psy- 
chological experience, shorn of metaphysical object-matter, 
is therefore illicit naturalizing! 

Likewise Dicit is any naturalizing of religion which halts 
between the psychological and the metaphysical in the realm 
commonly termed the social. For while society as the velricle 


jor religious values comes nearer than any other finite entity 
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to filling the horizon of human instinct, it possesses, even when 
idealized, two serious disqualifications as an object of worship: 
it is mortal, and it is unreal. Social religion, when it is nothing 
more, is hopelessly metaphorical. I do not mean that the 
unity of any social group is merely nominal or fictitious, 
but that it is derivative. Any social group known to us is 
somewhat less than an individual—it is not a unity, but a 


plurality in process of unification. And, as we have seen, the 


~ 


n worship. 


The object of worship therefore cannot be found in an achieved 


process oi unllying society 1s itself dependent « 


social unity. In order to fulfil its social function, worship 
must be directed to a non-social object. That type of naturaliz- 
ing religion, therefore, which consists in socializing it—and this 
is the prevalent type—we must call illicit naturalizing. 

And there is a further condition without which worship 
will do no genuine work, namely, that the real powers thus 
discerned are worth worshiping. 

The ultimate spring of religion, deep in human nature, is 
closely akin to what we call ambition; the unlimited will of 
the human spirit to believe greatly of itself, and of its world. 
It is a will to value, which is driven to the quest of the Holy 
Grail, not by the outstanding tragedies of experience more than 
by the torment of an existence which is merely dull, devoid 
of stuff for admiration, driven by the appalling commonplace- 
ness of so much that we miscall ‘‘human”’ life. The religious 
quest is a rebellion against the depotency of values; it can be 
satisfied, and remain satisfied, only if the universe is, in truth, 
a well of value without limit, fit to qualify even a mortal 
bootblack for ultimate happiness somewhere and sometime. 

And, conversely, the temper most completely incompatible 
with worship is a prudent half-praise of the world we live in. 
A reversed, cautious, judicial bestowal of qualified approval, 
such as the visible mixture of good and evil in things would 
seem to demand, is, to speak plainly, the simple negation of the 
whole sense of worship. (I am not here asserting that the 
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universe or anything in it is fit to receive worship; I am only 
stating under what conditions the psychological attitude is 
possible.) Religion is the escape of the pent-up love and 
ambition of the heart. It is the release from all the relativities, 
all commendable, respectable scholarly weighings and criticiz- 
ings, in the freedom of unqualified adoration. It is maximal 
or it is nothing. 

The sum of it is that worship implies a belief in God; 
and no normal functionings of worship need be looked for under 
any lesser supposition. Any naturalizing of religion, therefore, 
which halts in its approval of the total fact now determining 
our destiny, which separates out the goodness as the attribute 
of some fraction of it, finite and uncertainly reliable—be that 
fraction humanity or a superhuman hero-spirit—I should 
judge to be illicit naturalizing. 

The logical situation, then, is this: Worship has certain 
functions, growingly important to individuals and through 
them to society. Part of what worship used to do is now as 
well done, or better done, by art or by other forms of recreation. 
But for the vital struggle against mental depotency, worship 
alone is competent; for it alone meets the issues in rebus, 
dealing directly with the literal factors of human fate, and not 
working through symbols or through subconsciousness except 
under the full light of objective consciousness. 

But worship can perform these functions only on condition 
that it is what it pretends to be, a worshipful contemplation 
of things as they are; and this implies that it attains a meta- 
physical knowledge of reality, and finds it good. 

Unless there is such an object as worship requires, worship 
must ultimately cease, though it may linger for a time as a 
decorous social habit. We must betake ourselves increasingly 
to the figurative refuge of poetry and the other arts, hoping 
what we can from the fortunate chances of cosmic history, but 
remembering that art itself ultimately loses its meaning and 
interest unless its symbols are symbols of the truth. 
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IV. EVIL AS THE PRECLUSION OF WORSHIP 

Can we, then, attain any such immediate knowledge of 
reality; and can we find it good? These become once more 
the critical questions of natural religion. It is not our purpose 
here to enter upon the metaphysical discussion of these ques- 
tions; but neither can we leave them without the suggestion 
of ananswer. There is one persistent difficulty which to many 
minds seems sufficient to close the question as to whether the 
world as a whole is worshipful, even before it is opened: and 
that is the inescapable fact, that evil in various shapes is 
present here. If any evil is present, it seems a palpable 
surrender of consistency to call the whole good. We cannot 
reason evil away by distinguishing between appearance and 
reality; for a dream of evil is still an evil dream. We must 
begin all thinking on this subject with the realistic position 
that evil is evil. To which the realist is inclined to add, “‘and 
not something else.’ 

For when the realist says that evil is evil, he means to 
utter something more than a mere identity; he means to convey 
that evil is something to be eradicated—put well out of the 
universe if possible—not opposed in any half-hearted fashion 
as if we both wished to slay the enemy and to keep him alive 
for the sake of the exercise of slaying. He demands that same 
single-mindedness in the attitude toward evil which we found 
characteristic of the fighting spirit in its attitude toward the 
social opponent; but with this better justification, that here 
the enemy is defined not as a man (who is always something 
more than an enemy) but as evil itself in its pure essence, 
however we meet it. It is the evil, and not the man, that is 
to be put out of the universe; and it is of this essence that 
we say, “Evil is evil, and not something else.” 

Now if there is a way out of this impasse, it must lie in 
accepting the proposition that evil is evil (which indeed it 
would be hard to deny); but in rejecting the addendum that 
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it is not at the same time something else. I suggest that the 
future existence of religion depends on the possibility of holding 
toward evil itself the same salutary double-mindedness that 
we insisted upon in the case of social conflict. 

And such salutary double-mindedness I would maintain is 
possible. For in the first place, we know of many evils of 
experience that they are at the same time something else 
(as a moment of danger may be at the same time an adventure); 
and of many another evil that it becomes something else by a 
change of context (as a disagreeable labor undertaken for some- 
one you desire to serve). To insist that since evil is evil, 
it cannot also bear some other character would seem to be an 
instance of the fallacy of insisting on first impressions as the 
whole truth, the fallacy which my colleague, Professor R. B. 
Perry, has aptly called the fallacy of defining by initial 
predication. 

Is it not the case that evil experience must follow the law 
of all other experience, that of becoming ‘‘also something else”’ 
with every change of context, and without losing its identity ? 
Indeed, it would seem probable that experiences of good and 
evil would be especially subject to this alteration. For if 
(to quote my colleague again) all values depend upon the 
valuer, his state of desire, and, I would add, his state of thought, 
then every change in that valuing mind, every growth, every 
event to the end of the story, must contribute to the process of 
remaking its quality. The mere lapse of time in memory, 
the mere presence of companions, seem to do something to 
improve the taste of the bitterest experiences. If according 
to the advice of Solon we call no man happy until he is dead, 
neither can we safely call any man unhappy until we know 
we have the complete account. Considerations of this sort 
do nothing to prove the universe good; they show merely 
that in certain cases evil may also be something else, and hence 
prevent us from issuing a universal negative at the outset 
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to the effect that since we find evil here and there, the whole 
cannot be good. Evil is transmutable: that fact prevents 
the summary closing of the case against the universe. 

But the crux of the problem of evil does not lie in generalities; 
it lies in the historic particulars. It is useless to allege trans- 
mutability as a general principle when, in particular cases, 
the knowledge, or the power to transmute have been lacking, 
or when the end of the story has come in the midst of the 
evil itself. It is well that the universe provides for transmuta- 
bility but there remain to its debit evils actually untransmuted. 
There are infants who have known nothing of existence but 


an agony more or less prolonged. ‘There are lives that have 
gone out, many of them quite lately, not under the cruelties of 
L- 


var, but under worse cruelties that lurk unrecorded, and 
TI 


unpunished, in the shadow of war. There are heroes and 
saints whose valor and faith have been rewarded in the crisis 
by no deus ex machina. When time thus fatally interrupts 
the transmuting process, what double-mindedness is possible 
toward such evils ? 

And let us place beside these another class: that of the 
evils whose transmutation is reserved for a future generation. 
It is not long since we could number among the happiest of 
mankind certain zealots (socialists, perhaps) miserable in 
circumstance, but rich in hope, whose fervid imagination looked 
to a distant consummation of the process of social evolution, 
and took present satisfaction in it. The principle of evolution 
once afiected immense numbers with this mirage, enticing 
them to enjoy, as it were, a vicarious transmutation of their 
sufferings. But this temper has largely disappeared from 
contemporary society. It could last only so long as the 
inherent individualism of our era had not fairly faced the fact 
that those who suffer are one, and those who enjoy are another. 
Both those who have labored for long-deferred ends and also 
those who have saved the capital of the world that others 
may produce and consume are beginning to realize that evil 
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is evil, and not something else, unless they live to experience 
the goal; and they are accordingly beginning, in increasing 
numbers, to adopt the corollary of this good realistic logic, 
namely the maxim, “I will take mine now!” 

On the grounds of this logic, there is simply no alleviation 


of the brute fact of those untransmuted evils of the past. 


To us who think of them, there is a certain relief, however 

the same relief that comes to the helpless bystander in some 
fatal and painful accident: “Their sutferings are over: they 
no longer exist.” The same logic that reminds us that evil 
is evil must also reflect that time is time and that the past is 
the past. The moral question involved in that past evil is 
not answered; but the question itself has disappeared with the 
questioner, and with it all debit against the present universe. 
On the basis of this logic, death not only closes but cancels all 
accounts; and by the same sign will continue to cancel all 
accounts, a consideration which must considerably sharpen the 
resolve of us who are still living, that we will ‘“‘ Take ours now!” 

But when we make the problem of evil, in this fashion, a 
question of particular fact and not of general principles; and 
when we point out that when we make it, in this way, historical, 
history answers it by engulfing in due time both question and 
questioner, we encounter the strongest objection from our 
realistic critic. For it is precisely the edge of the realistic 
contention that these unorganized evils do constitute a perma- 
nent charge against the total account of the universe. The 
realist would be the first to reject the proposal that the universe 
can be judged purely good by the simple expedient of waiting 
long enough—until all who suffer evil are dead. On principle, 
he must be the first to remind us that this is the murderer’s 
logic; that “‘dead men tell no tales, make no complaints”; 
and to denounce as monstrous the proposition that the race 
can ever cease to take present satisfaction in the thought 
that the future will reap what we with pain and self-denial 
sow and cultivate. 
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With this insistence, I think we must agree: it is just those 
evils which so far as visible history can see have been pure 
evil and nothing else that we must most squarely face. But 
I point out that this very demand asserts a kind of continuity 
in the moral texture of the world that you simply cannot find 
in the realistic order of externally related moments. On any 
ground which allows us to assume, whether of those past 
sufferers, or of any other blankly ended and unorganized 
evils, that their claim upon the further conscious life of the 
world cannot be alienated or destroyed, we are asserting a 
principle of the conservation of moral demand (strangely 
analogous to the conception of Karma in the religious philosophy 
of India) in virtue of which even now the farthest future 
belongs to the most ancient past, so far as that past morally 
requires it. 

But that bond of connection, whatever it is, precludes our 
saying of those very unorganized evils that they remain, in 
the total account of things, unorganized and untransmuted. 
In the very demand of the realist that no human evil shall be 
alien to us, whether past or future, whether transmuted or 
untransmuted, in his very act in making himself thus loyally 
responsible for our fair consideration of it, he declares it true 
of these most hopeless evils that they are also “something 
else” than evil. That bond of connection, thus implied as a 
promise of responsibility, is itself a good; and the God of 
human worship whatever more he may be, includes that bond. 

Double-mindedness toward evil is thus at least possible 
on the part of the most realistic and determined fighter. And 
for that matter, without a degree of double-mindedness, his 
fight, too, would be impossible. For evil, in its unadulterated 
purity, is definable as something we try to expel from conscious- 
ness. If evil were nothing but evil, it could not become at 
the same time an object of concentrated attention. The 
fighter of evil must define it as something else, in the same sense 
that the physician whose business it is to banish disease must 
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define disease both as an evil and also as an object of scientific 
study; and as such an object it does become to him a theme of 
absorbing interest, and so far something else than evil. 

There is another way of disposing of some evils, such as 
faults of character, and that is by turning attention away 
from them to some normal activity and they may—if Ruskin is 
right—‘‘drop off like dead leaves.” This is perhaps the most 
consistent way of acting upon the realistic doctrine that evil 
is evil and nothing else. For an evil not attended to does not 
exist. But it is not the scientific way. The scientific method 
of expelling evil is to perceive it and think it through in all its 
causes and effects and other systematic connections. And 
this scientific double-mindedness is the abstract beginning of a 
religious attitude toward the world. 


V. THE POSITIVE JUSTIFICATION OF WORSHIP 

But it is only a beginning. It constitutes what we might 
call a non obstat, a permission to worship, but not a positive 
justification for that deed. For that positive justification, 
we must look to experience in another direction, the experience 
of those who, with every reason for finding the world evil in 
their own persons and fortunes, have nevertheless actually 
found it good. 

Chief among such persons, we find those whom we sometimes 
call, somewhat disparagingly, mystics (chiefly because they see 
what we do not habitually see, and cannot by mere dint of 
language bring us to their view). Among these mystics we 
must recognize not the least effective, but the most effective 
fighters of evil yet known to this planet. I need not rehearse 
their names. It seems incongruously out of drawing to say of 
such fighters that they “adjust hope to reality,” or that they 
“cultivate an acquiescence in things as they are.’’* Their 


‘For these phrases and the argument in general of realism see R. B. Perry, 
Harvard Theological Review, VIL (July 1, 1914), 300 ff.; The Moral Economy, pp. 
224 ff., etc. In his critique of my own position in The Meaning of God, Professor 


Perry seems to have overlooked the chapter in which the problem of evil is finally 
considered, chapter xxxii. 
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double-mindedness has not hampered the force of their blows, 
nor has it been inconsistent therewith. 

Neither is it accurate to say that in worship these mystics 
“lose sight of reality and values.’”’ They have in fact been 
worshiping minds; but this has been due to their intense 
concern for reality, seeking not alone to think about it, but to 
perceive it. Their report comes to us as a report of personal 
and immediate knowledge; that is, knowledge of experience, 
or “intuition.” 

This type of knowledge, if it comes to us merely as a report 
of the experience of others, mankind has always been chary of, 
and justly so; hitherto it has been set in antithesis to that 
analytic and connected knowledge which alone we can test 
and communicate. We have hitherto been logically helpless 
toward intuition. But the next step in the utilization of this 
type of experience is at hand: the hostile opposition between 
intuition and intellect is being broken down or superseded by a 
better understanding. 

In his last series of Gifford Lectures, Professor Royce 
defined ‘‘interpretation” as a method of knowledge taking 
its place beside perception and conception (or, let us say, 
beside intuition and reason) as a third type. This is a sugges- 
tion of large promise; and its bearing upon mystical knowledge 
will be immediately evident if we regard interpretation rather 
as a mode of transition between intuition and reason than as a 
co-ordinate form of apprehension. Intuitions are not positions 
of stable equilibrium; they must submit to interpretation. 
In being interpreted, they become conceptual systems, and 
subject to all the mortality to which rational defenses of religion 
have always been exposed. But the destructive criticism of 
any interpretation does not (on this understanding) do away 
with the cognitive side of religion, as the critics of the natural 
religion of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries too hastily 
assumed. It leaves standing two things: the original intuition, 
which is irrefutable, and the interpreting process, which is 
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infinite. The mystic, on this understanding, will not resign his 
certitude, from which an entire world has taken courage; nor 
will he, to retain his certitude, evade the ordinary canons of 
judging truth. 


For the relig’ous consciousness in all ages, the world of 
experience, with its mixture of good and evil, freedom and 
mechanism, union and antagonism, offers itself as a fact but 
always, also, as something other than a fact—a problem. 
If is of the nature of the realistic consciousness (which is in all 
of us) to insist that a fact is a fact. It is of the nature of the 
religious consciousness (which is likewise in all of us) to reply: 
“and something else than a fact—something other than what 
it appears to be.” 

The religious consciousness has had to bear the reputation 
of being credulous, and in its more florid developments it has 
unquestionably been credulous in its own sphere. But in 
the natural religiousness of the mind of which we are here 
speaking, the reverse is the case. It is the realist in us who is 
credulous—for he is “taken in” by the face values of expe- 
rience. It is the religious consciousness which is incredulous, 
refusing to believe that Nature as we find it is or contains the 
whole of truth and destiny. Natural religion is the invincible 
incredulity of man in the presence of the vast pretense of 
Natural Appearance. 

It is not through its naturalized analogies in mental and 
social processes, but only through what the mystic sees, that 
religion can preserve its own nature, or minister to the mind 


or to society. 








THE QUEST FOR GOD 


A. EUSTACE HAYDON 
University of Chicago 


The statements contained in this article are attempts to indicate the meaning of 
God in the religious experience of men. They are derived from a historical survey of 
religious ideals. 

The gods pass across the stage of history in forms innumer- 
able: one note of pathos dominates the drama, man’s longing 
for support, security, companionship, and help from the 
environing universe. The biography of every god is an epic 
into which is written the dreams and sorrows, tragedy and 
achievements of some human group. The names and charac- 
ters of the gods are numberless but from the beginning even 
until now faith in God is the daring confidence of man that 
the universe in its deepest meaning does allow and give support 
to our human hopes and ideals. The history of the gods is 
the fascinating story of human adventures in co-operation with 
what seemed helpful and trustworthy amid the wreckage and 
danger of the changing centuries. 

The divine figures of our human story are therefore rooted 
in the social needs and aspirations of men. They grow and 
change with their people. To define God is labor lost, for the 
meaning of God is a definite and specific meaning in a localized 
phase of the life of humanity in a definite span of time. Conse- 
quently, the prologomena to any future philosophy of theism 
must deal with the life stories of many gods in the experience 
of widely separated families of men. 

The tendency of each group is to belittle the god of another, 
even to hurl the epithet “atheist.”” But atheist is a term 
without meaning unless there be some authoritative idea of 
God that has remained unchanged and unchallenged through 
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the ages. Usually the term means only that the distinctive 
character of the god of one group is lacking in the interpretation 
of reality adopted by another. But every group and individual 
must establish some working relationship with the environ- 
mental forces which control and enfold their lives. Their 
mental pictures of those realities vary with their environment, 
their experience, their powers of mastery over material things, 
their understanding of nature and of human nature. Therefore 
the gods are almost as numerous as the families and types of 
men. ‘The philosopher does not speak of God in the language 
of the ignorant peasant. The seer catches a vision of life 
which makes all the old ideas of his inherited theology inade- 
quate. India gazes into the shadows of time and reads the 
world story in a way that Europe has not known. Japan has 
had a different experience from that of Tibet and her gods 
are different even though sometimes they bear the same 
names. 

Common to all races the wide world over is the unfaltering 
quest for a satisfactory life. The comradeship of man and 
woman, the love of little children, the loyalties of friends, the 
homely familiarity of the natural world, the shared tasks, 
sorrows, fears and hopes, the common life with its bonds of 
cosy custom, its safe habits and close comfortable contacts— 
these are the things which make up the realities of life for the 
dwellers on earth. But the riddle of the world remains unread. 
Humanity is set in a cosmic environment too often cruelly 
unkind. ‘The life of man is merely a phase of planetary life. 
What relation does the environing universe bear to our hopes ? 
What help is there for man in the non-human environment ? 
The answer of the future waits beyond the gates of tomorrow; 
the Gods are the answer of the past. In them history records 
man’s faith that the world will yield the values essential to 
human peace and joy. 

What is God? Out of the myriads of answers the following 
selection has been made. They come from philosopher, 
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theologian, priest and primitive tribesman, from Orient and 
Occident, from the dawn of human history and the modern 
twentieth-century world, from all the great religions of man- 
kind. They are not labeled, nor presented in technical 
language but the effort is made to preserve the spirit of the 
folk in the definition. Altogether they are a splendid testimony 
to the indomitable will of man. In the presence of an unknown 
and unconquered natural world he lifts his head and with 
widespread arms dares to say ‘‘yes”’ to life and the future. 

God is the infinite life of the universe, chanting under the 
stars the melody of love and joy, finding endless forms of 
beauty in grass and flower, in the eyes of lovers, in the ecstacy 
of bird songs, in the fire of youth, and in the quiet memory- 
laden heart of age. He is the rhythm of cyclic universes 
bursting into the glory of evolutionary eras and sinking again 
into the peace of blissful silence. 

God is the inscrutable mystery of the universe read in 

God is the first of the spiritual beings of light, rising over 
the mountains at the dawn, driver of swift horses, from the 


terms of the ideal vision of Jesus. 


gold-decked fair summits surveying all the dwellings of men, 
the most mighty, thousand-eared, thousand-eyed, strong, 
sleepless, vigilant, guardian of the oppressed, giver of hope 
and prosperity, avenger of broken faith, friend of the lowly 
and the poor, tireless warrior against darkness and evil. 

God is the all-enfolding Heaven, light-giver, life-giver, 
omnipresent, all-seeing, embodiment of the order of the world, 
with even-handed justice ruling over the destinies of the earth- 
dwellers. 

God is the austere, inexorable Power, age after age sweeping 
life ruthlessly into the silent halls of death and with equal 
calm lighting the passionate fires which repopulate the world. 
He is death and change accepted by the wise as ultimate 
cosmic truth; beyond the thirst-racked realm of earth is rest, 
free from illusion, in His eternal peace. 
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God is the unknown purpose, like the pattern of a tapestry, 
remaining perfect and beautiful under the apparent disorder 
of the noisy loom of time. 

God is the loving Father, ever watchful and ever present 
to hear and answer the cry of human need. 

God is the unifying principle of reality. 

God is the eternal, creative Good-will of the universe, 
working tirelessly to establish on earth the era of justice and 
brotherhood. 

God is the all-overcoming, all-harmonizing, all-loving 
Spirit of the beloved community of free wills. 

God is the mysterious presence and power in awesome, 
strange, and thrilling things, giving authority to medicine 
man and to priest in charm, in ritual, and in the wisely con- 
ducted sacrifice. 

God is the symbol of all our highest human ideals and values, 
enfolding our lives in peace and security, demanding our 
complete loyalty, giving to us, by faith, joy in labor and sure 
hope for the future. 

God is the beauteous life-giving Earth, mother of men, 
bounteous source of prosperity, joy, and peace. 

God is the ineflable Reality behind the veil of earthly 
gropings into whose eternal silence the souls of men sink 
after their escape from the wheel of existence—a silence that 
is superconscious bliss. 

God is the mighty, cloud-wrapped master of the upper air, 
speaking in the thunder, with flashing weapon destroying 
the dragon of drought, pouring over the thirsty earth the life- 
giving waters, generous giver of fertility, wealth, and happi- 
ness. 

God is the unknowable, imperceptible, ineffable, permanent 
Reality, the pure essence of mind, essential energy, without 
ideas, without phenomena, eternally the same, pervading all 
things, the ultimate basis of the flowing stream of the phe- 
nomenal world. 
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God is the light of the morning, with rosy fingers lifting 
the curtains of the night from each new dawn, throwing wide 
the gates for the sun and flooding the world with the glittering 
darts of day. 

God is the transcendent, creative force, intelligent, just 
and good, working through the ages of cosmic evolution as an 
immanent presence, whose will is written in the history of 
the world and is the controlling purpose marshaling all human 
things toward righteousness, beauty, and peace. 

God is the ideal quality of perfect wisdom, existence, and 
bliss, the goal of every soul’s endeavor, the character of the 
liberated and perfected soul; and the creed is, I believe in the 
God I potentially am; in the God I ought to become. 

God is the pre-existent, pure essence, source of all the 
complex forms of the phenomenal world, immanent ever in 
all existence, known by many names yet unknown in all— 
spirit, order, desire, breath, logos, time, or energy. 

God is the Supreme Soul, solitary, detached, guarantor of 
the inevitable working of the cosmic laws under which the 
millions of living beings caught in the whirling wheels work 
out their own salvation and find at last release. 

God is One in many, the universal soul of all existence, the 
ocean of which worlds and individuals are as waves and drops, 
the same in infinite forms; to the rapt vision of the saint 
appearing as glorious personal Beings embodying the full 
perfection of love, light, wisdom, beauty, justice, and power; 
for suffering, sinning humanity, lost amid the illusions of the 
phenomenal world, incarnated again and again in human 
form to teach the way of life by word and example; touching 
the lowliest and most ignorant in image, ritual, and symbol; 
many-named mystery, soul of all souls, in whose blissful 
silence the turmoil of the ages comes to rest at last. 

God is the self-existent Being who, at the beginning, 
molded the world on a potter’s wheel or wove it on the celestial 
loom or spoke and it was. 
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God is the Life Force, one with the infinite source of being, 
thrusting blindly through matter, finding consciousness and 
personality in man, seeking ever freedom and the fairer future. 

God is the immanent principle of existence, of life, of all 
action and evolution. Always a unity and always the same it 
exfoliates into all existences and is the same in all. It is one, 
infinite, eternal, immutable, unalterable, homogeneous, inevi- 
table, blind, fatalistic, unconscious, and without intelligence. 

God is the totality of life pulsing through innumerable 
hearts and minds in ceaseless aspiration toward higher forms. 

God is all truth, all knowledge, all beatitude, incorporeal, 
almighty, just, merciful, unbegotten, infinite, unchangeable, 
beginningless, incomparable, the support and lord of the 
universe, all-pervading, omniscient, imperishable, immortal, 
exempt from fear, eternal, holy, and the cause of all. 

God is the Presence, warm, all-enfolding, touching the drab 
world into brilliance, touching the sad heart into song, inde- 
scribable, beyond understanding, yet by a bird’s note, a chord 
of music, a light at sunset, a sudden moment of rapt insight, 
a touch of love, making of the whole universe a safe home for 
the soul. 

God is Creative Energy, symbolized in Mother form as the 
supreme personal power who begins, maintains, and with- 
draws the universe, the active immanent aspect, manifest in 
mind and matter, of the eternally static, impersonal absolute 
God. 

God is the memory of the cosmic ages living in the nerve 
texture of the new-born babe and in the social conscience into 
which it is born—the memory of millions of years of biological 
development in the human line and of thousands of years of 
social experience. He is the universe come to consciousness 
in humanity and growing at the focal points of human indi- 
viduality; and the creed is, 1 believe in the god that I ought 
to become and in the god that helps me to become the god 
I ought to become. 
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God is the meaning of the universe read in terms of human 
achievement and human hopes. 

God is the ultimate Organism in whose being all lower 
forms of existence are organized and harmonized as cells in a 
living body. 

God is a spiritual Being, limited in power but altogether 
good who attempted in the solar system an experiment in 
freedom and through the ages works for the realization of a 
spiritual commonwealth of free and virtuous souls. 

God is the mysterious presence which unites and exalts 
individuals in their communal activities, the group-soul, the 
folk-soul, the world-soul, symbolized by totem, or flag, or 
mystic sign. 

God is one conscious center of an evolving universe, finite, 
growing, battling for ideals and seeking salvation in the face 
of cosmic forces, as human beings are, who hears our call for 
help and whom our faithfulness may aid to victory in the titanic 
struggle for the final mastery of evil. 

God is the goal of the evolutionary process whose final birth 
in beauty will be the outcome of the anguish and labor of the 
ages—after chaos, strife, and disorder, at last intelligence, 
beauty, and joy. 

God is the supreme Spirit of light, eternal, righteous and 
good, giver of health, happiness, and wealth, creator of the 
hosts of light, captain of human salvation in the world struggle 
against the cosmic spirit of evil and darkness. 

God is the one, omnipotent, conscious, eternal Being, self- 
existent, the cause and lord of all, who superintends the 
endless cycles of the creation, development and dissolution of 
the universe, and in pity for man becomes incarnate in human 
form from age to age in order to save. 

God is the absolute Monarch of the universe, omnipotent, 
eternal, whose unchangeable decrees run through the structure 
of creation, fixing inflexibly the fates of men forever. ‘There 
is no God but God—to trust Him absolutely is peace and joy. 
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God is the ideal organization of the life of the planet in 
custom and institution, the hope of the ages, in which all men 
will share the values of a world-mind to guide human develop- 
ment, a world-conscience to establish the ideal of righteousness, 
a world-providence to save and protect the unfortunate from 
the uncontrollable tragedies of physical nature. 

God is the name of the way by which cosmic material rises 
through storm-swept ages to the pure experience of joy, 
beauty, and love. 

God is the whole supporting universe, old in the wisdom of 
evolutionary eons, lifting man, the child of yesterday, to greet 
the sunrise of a more glorious future. 

God is the creative fire in the heart of man urging him to 
dream, toil, and die for the unborn centuries. 

God is the Veiled Being, changeless, beyond the shifting 
shadows of earthly life charting with the calm of eternity the 
lives of men, of empires and of worlds. 
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Admitting that the idea of God arises through an imaginative process of thought 
which attributes our interests to a supposed Cosmic Being, this article attempts to 


analyze more closely the validity of this process. 

It is indisputable that our life is what it is because of its response to stimuli. 
What are the stimuli which occasion religicus beliefs? There seems to be no valid 
reason for restricting cosmic stimuli to mere mechanical forces. Taking all the facts 
of experience into account, the most reasonable hypothesis is the affirmation of personal 
factors in the total cosmic envircnment. Skepticism as to the existence of God is 
compared with the solipsistic skepticism as to the reality of an external world. 


I take it that the modern man may best approach the 
question of the existence of God by first inquiring how it 
feels to “experience God”’—what types of experience tend to 
become conscious of themselves as experience of the divine— 
and what concept of God tends to arise spontaneously out of 
such experiences. The concept, thus formulated, may then 
be summoned to the bar of science and philosophy to defend 
itself. 

No one can feel his neighbor’s feelings, or precisely think 
his neighbor’s thoughts after him; so I had best draw my 
illustrations from my own experience. 

One of the most impressive religious experiences I have 
ever had came to me about three years ago—shades of my 
Puritan ancestors, avert your faces!—in the Cort Theater, 
where John Drinkwater’s “Abraham Lincoln” was_ then 
playing. As scene succeeded scene, and the soul of Lincoln 
was more and more completely revealed—triumphing over his 
own misgivings, forsaking ease for the sake of the well-being 
of all, unflinching in his opposition to evil, but overcoming evil 
with compassion, giving his life at length as a ransom for many 
—I found myself at last looking upon the stage with the eyes 
of a worshiper, and I said to’ myself: “This, this is God.” 
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Nor was I a solitary worshiper. Consciously or unconsciously, 
each person there worshiped God that evening. I felt it in 
the applause, and in the still more significant silences; and the 
fellowship of adoration added greatly to the depth of it for 
all of us; for it helped us to feel that this was not merely my 
God but our God—yes, the God of all mankind. 

Now what do I mean by saying 1 met God in Drinkwater’s 
“Lincoln” ? Well, what did I mean at the time? Let me 
scrutinize the workings of my mind. I think that Lincoln’s 
divineness in my eyes consisted precisely in that “combination 
of ideality and final efficacity’’ which was the criterion of the 
divine for William James. I got a double impression of moral 
nobility in the highest degree, and of irresistible power. In the 
first place, Lincoln humbled me as the ideal always humbles 
the actual; his human figure, with its homely qualities and 
obvious limitations, became, as it were, translucent, and through 
it shone a pure and unwavering light, the light of the ideal, 
making me long unutterably to be like him—and unlike 
myself. But this was not all; he was for me the incarnation of 
irresistible might. This was, if possible, the stronger of the 
two impressions. ‘This is the spirit that is bound to win,” 
I said to myself. I saw it triumphing before my eyes—winning 
the respect of the supercilious Seward and the cantankerous 
Stanton, turning a condemned youth into a hero and bidding 
fair to bind a nation into a unity based on justice and mutual 
forgiveness. I saw it hushing a miscellaneous New York 
audience into reverence. And then, the theater could not 
contain ‘t. I looked out beyond the stage into the tangled 
world, and I saw that spirit, embodied in the messages of 
President Wilson, putting an end to a great war, and arousing 
fabulous hopes in the hearts of all the peoples—and chaos and 
despair rushing back upon the scene when that spirit which 
had governed us in war failed to get incorporated in the treaty 
of peace. I thought of the triumphs of many folks, ordinary 


and extraordinary, missionaries, reformers, plain people, in 
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whom this spirit finds more or less imperfect embodiment, 
and I said to myself: ‘“‘It’s irresistible; it’s almighty. No one 
can stop it. Nail it to a cross and it smiles at vou and con- 
tinues. Sooner or later, it is going to capture the Jast redoubt, 
and rule in the hearts of all.”’ 

Ji my enthusiasm bad permitted me to stop at this point, 
1 should simply have been affirming, as you see, that the God 
whom [ glimpsed in Lincoln was a ¢endency in human history, 
a growing social entity, if you will, of such a nature that it was 
bound to overcome all obstacles and become the organizing 
principle of human societv and the object of each human 
individual’s allegiance. Poetizing a bit, I should easily have 
arrived at the conception of an Invisible King or Captain of 
mankind, growing with the growth of mankind, yet always 
leading on. ‘That such tendencies or social entities really 
exist and that they deserve our worship, I gladly admit. The 
religious traditions of the Australian clan as symbolized in the 
totem animal and the churinga, the Athenian 76Xs, appealed 
to by Pericles in his “ Funeral Oration,” the ‘Soul of America” 
as Stanton Coit conceives of it, and the church, the body of 
Christ, the mediator of divine grace to the needy individual 
all these I regard as real entities worshipful in various degrees, 
which would, to be sure, vanish if their component members 
were annihilated, but which are still something more than 
aggregates of individuals. 

But I did not stop at this point, just on the margin of 
metaphysics, where all good positivists draw the line. I 
pressed on—rashly, perhaps—and it began to rain meta- 
physics, thick and fast. ‘‘The spirit of Lincoln,” I said in 
my haste, ‘must triumph. The nature of things is such 
human nature, of course, but nature in general too. The 
universe is built that way; that’s why the universe is on his 
side.” ‘‘Yes’”—and here I took a terrific leap, from an 
impersonal moral order to an anthropomorphic deity—‘‘ there 
is at the heart of things a spirit like that of Lincoln, a personality 
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like his.”’ Thus did the primitive savage reason, and thus, 
T admit it, IT reasoned. 

The religious experience is many-sided, and 1 do not rest 
my conception of God upon any one experience or any one type 
of experience, of course. [ rest it in part, inevitably, upon the 
experiences of my Christian predecessors, as crystallized in 
the words and notions I was taught in childhood—words and 
notions that inevitably shape my own experience. To com- 
plete the picture of what God means to me, I must touch upon 
a few other types of experience of the divine with which I am 
familiar, not to be classified with the experience of the divine 
in a historic personality. 

There is, first, the experience of the Holy Spirit, which has 
sometimes come upon me when worshiping in company with a 
number of like-minded individuals. This experience was 
really present as an overtone in the experience I have described, 
for I was distinctly conscious of intimate fellowship with the 
rest of the audience in the theater. 

Then, there is the experience of ethical insight. Once, 
while crossing the path in front of Memorial Hall, Harvard, 
on my way to lunch, I met a negro workman, whose eyes met 
mine, quite accidentally, as we passed. In that instant I 
felt certain that. the veil of flesh had dropped away from both 
of us, that I had seen into his soul, and he into mine. We 
smiled simultaneously, a smile of perfect mutual compre- 
hension; then passed on without slackening our pace, for there 
was nothing to say; but I, at least, had been momentarily 
transported into a world of spiritual realities where the childish- 
ness of race prejudice was transparently evident. ‘This is 
the way things look to God,” I said to myself; “‘how can he 
ever bear with our blindness!” 

Then, finally, there is the more definitely mystical type of 

} 


experience, in which no human values seem to be prominent, 


and the individual self finds itself merged in a sort of cosmic 


y. 


consciousness. For me, the sight of an extensive and_har- 
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monious landscape, preferably mountainous and far from the 
city, or the sight of the starry sky on a clear night most natu- 
rally leads to such experiences. Once, I remember, while 
lying on my back on a settee by the shore of a pond, listening 
to the swash of the waves and watching some birds flying 
far overhead, I fell to thinking about the vastness of the 
universe and my own littleness and transitoriness.. Eventu- 
ally I seemed to feel myself caught up out of myself into a 
larger consciousness, and found myself smiling down upon 
my poor little empirical self, far down below there upon the 
settee; and as the sensation passed, I said to mvself: “How 
paltry are most of the things with which I occupy myself. 
How much more there is that matters, besides what matters 
to me!” And again I said: “This is how things look to God.” 

I may define the conception of God which seems to emerge 
spontaneously from such experiences as these by comparing 
it with the conception of God which Professor Royce defended 
in his earliest writings. It would agree emphatically with 
Professor Royce that God must be conscious; if not omniscient, 
at least far more widely conscious than we are; for the conclu- 
sion we jump to in our moments of elevation is that there is 
some mind which always sees things as we see them at these 
moments. On the other hand, the religious consciousness 
seems to object strenuously to Royce’s conception of a God 
lifted above time, taking no part in history except to survey 
it at a glance. The God of religion belongs in that World of 
the Powers in which Royce could find no God; he is a Power 
among powers, the Power that is progressively victorious, 
not by compulsion, but through the gradual impartation of his 
purpose and outlook to the leaders of mankind. 

But now comes the moment to abandon the mood of 
enthusiasm, and begin to examine critically these metaphysical 
conclusions which the religious consciousness so boldly and 

t This always tends to give what Otto calls the Aveaturgefiihl, and Schleiermacher 


calls the “feeling of absolute dependence.” 
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naively draws from its own experience. ‘The question at once 
arises: Is not this whole process of springing nimbly from my 
own worshipful feelings to the conception of a superhuman 
spirit worthy of worship, simply a case of what Santayana calls 
the “‘pathetic”’ fallacy, the fallacy of empathy or Einfiihlung, 
whereby man naively assumes that the object on which his 
attention is concentrated at moments of extreme emotion is 
itself a personal being, filled with an emotion which is the 
obverse of his own, whereby also he concludes in general that 
whatever matters to him and his tribe matters to the universe ? 
The history of religion certainly gives us ample cause to mis- 
trust this primitive and naive tendency. This it was which 
produced that multitude of gods and spirits with which the 
woods and streams and air were filled in the ancient world. 
Today we should most of us admit that when poets personify 
a river or a tree it is poetry and nothing more; and when 
Iechner speaks of an Earth-Soul, it is very bad metaphysics. 
We may be opposed to absolute materialism in philosophy, 
and conceive of atoms and molecules as in some sense psychic; 
but we should never try to carry on a conversation with them 
and expect them to have anything very significant to say to us. 

I admit, therefore, that the god-idea sprang originally—at 
least in part—from a very dangerous fallacy, which still 
threatens to entangle all who do not guard themselves against 
it. Now if, as many allege, the religious consciousness, after 
once forming its hasty conclusions, is thenceforth “impervious 
to experience,’ then the same condemnation which falls upon 
primitive animism falls upon modern theism; it is at best a 
“rationalization”? of an essentially illogical position, reached 
through loose emotional reasoning. I do not think, however, 
that the history of religion justifies such a generalization. 
The god-idea has obviously gone through tremendous trans- 
formations since primitive times, and those transformations 
are the result not only of rationalization but of a sort of empiri- 
cal process of trial-and-error, which has repeatedly brought 
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the god-idea to the test of the facts, and so provided for its 
correction. ‘The Hebrew prophets, for example, repeatedly 
used their idea of Yahweh as a means of historical prediction, 
quite as scientists use hypotheses as a basis for prediction. 
‘Supposing Ejinstein’s theory to be true, then you will observe 
certain curious phenomena at the next solar eclipse.”” ‘‘Sup- 
posing Yahweh to be a God of justice, then the Israelites will 
eventually perish as a nation if they persist in social injustice; 
supposing he rules all nations, then the Assyrians, too, will 
fall, if they persistently oppress other nations.” When the 
prophets’ predictions failed, as they frequently did, they were 
not always content to rationalize and explain the unaccountable 
exception by hook or crook, under the old hy} othesis. Phey 
frequently modified their idea of God. When, for example, 
the undeserved sutlerings of Israel created a problem for those 
who believed in a God who always requited measure for 
measure, many, to be sure, concluded that Israel must have 
sinned; others, with more insight, decided that God does not 
requite measure for measure, but permits the wicked to pros- 
per and the good to suffer. Hard facts have had their share 
in the creation of the modern idea of God; and to cast such 
an idea aside would be to throw away a perfect treasure 
house of hard-won truth. 

The question remains, however, whether the truth of the 
idea of God is not a purely practical sort of truth, expressing 
the way the cosmos affects our interests, and not what the 
cosmos is in itself. Is not Santayana right in saying that the 
mythologies and theologies which man has constructed reveal 
the truth, not about the universe, but about man’s moral 
nature? I think he is so nearly right that I am not going to 
take the trouble to argue the matter. I think it is perfectly 
evident that religious discovery is mainly discovery of moral 
values, and that the religious consciousness deceives itself 
when it thinks to learn truths about the astronomical constitu- 
tion of the universe, by mystic revelation, as Swedenborg did. 
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The Hebrew prophets often mixed up meteorology and morals, 
even in their truest intuitions. The intuition that the Assy- 
rians could not triumph was a good one; yet it is probable that 
it was expected that Yahweh would send down lightning from 
heaven upon them at the critical moment, whereas the real 
rock on which Assyrian militarism and all militarism splits is 
human nature. Yes, I grant it: Theological truth is primarily 
practical and relates in the first instance to the sphere of 
human values; as a representation of cosmic reality it is more 
or less symbolic, and much of it needs to be regarded as poetry 
rather than as literal truth. 

But does this mean that theology is wholly irrelevant to 
metaphysics, and that the movement of thought from the 
human to the cosmic is wholly illegitimate? Is the ‘moral 
order’? which the prophet discovers a purely human and social 
entity, and does it reveal nothing about the nature of the 
universe? ‘To make any such assertion seems to me very 
rash; it is to create a wholly unreal and _ artificial chasm 
between man and nature. J grant that man’s self-importance 
needs to be disciplined; he needs to be told over and over 
again that he is not the center of the universe, and that if 
things are ‘‘made for” anyone they certainly are not made for 
him, or him alone; he needs to be told that things as they 
appear to him and as they afiect him are not things in them- 
selves; but for all that, I do not see how any sane person can 
persuade himself that human history and human aspirations 
and human ethical insight reveal nothing about the nature of 
the cosmos. 

[ want to suggest two considerations that seem to me to 
establish the legitimacy of a certain type of inference from 
human to cosmic reality, and justify in a measure that swift 
leap by which the religious consciousness rises to the conception 
of the cosmic Personality. 

The first is this: If we adopt Professor Leuba’s distinction 
between ‘‘mechanical” and “anthropopathic”’ behavior, there 
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is no reason, a priori, why the success of mechanistic science 
should make us conclude that mechanical behavior alone is 
appropriate in dealing with the cosmos. It may be said that, 
when man and the higher animals are subtracted from the 
universe, all that remains is precisely that sphere of law and 
impersonal force where anthropopathic conduct is futile. 
Now it is obvious that mechanistic science has had magnilicent 
success in dealing with this ‘“‘residual cosmos’’—success which 
makes one look askance at the religious conduct which until 
very recent times held sway in the same field. We do not 
dispute that lightning rods are better protection in a thunder- 
storm than sacrifice and prayer, and medical treatment is 
ordinarily better than exorcism in organic diseases. Still, 
if we use our daily experience as a guide, there is nothing 
more certain than this: that the same thing may often be 
dealt with either mechanically or anthropopathically, and that 
in such cases it is anthropopathic behavior which gets us in 
touch with the deeper and the more inclusive reality. I am 
unfortunately forced every day to deal with multitudes of my 
fellow-men mechanically, as mere objects in my environment, 
responding in certain definite and predictable ways when 
properly approached. ‘The street-car conductor is to me 
hardly more personal than the prepayment machine he manipu- 
lates. Yet that same conductor, if I take the pains to scrape 
an acquaintance with him, responds to me in a very diflerent 
and far more significant way. I see no reason, a priori, for 
denying the possibility of tapping new depths of reality in 
the residual cosmos by means of anthropopathic behavior. 
Daily experience, on the contrary, would encourage me to 
make the experiment. In the environment which immediately 
surrounds me, I find certain objects which respond only to 
mechanical behavior; others which respond both to mechanical 
and to anthropopathic behavior. Why may not the residual 
cosmos, too, contain objects of both types ? 

This first consideration is merely preparatory, and is 
addressed only to those in whose minds there is an inhibition 
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against even entertaining the hypothesis of a cosmic mind. 
Such people are not rare. They need to be made aware of the 
fact that they are unconscious dogmatists, resting upon a priori 
convictions with almost mystic tenacity. Leaning over back- 
ward to escape the fallacy of “reading in,” they have fallen 
into the fallacy of ‘‘ reading out.” 

The second consideration is this: All development takes 
place under the influence of external stimuli; the nature of the 
development—particularly in its later stages—reveals the 
nature of the stimuli; consequently, the nature of human 
development reveals the nature of the cosmic stimuli which 
called it forth. 

The validity of the general principle I am laying down will 
be perfectly evident if we confine our attention at the start 
to ontogenetic development.t The human individual, from 
the moment when the egg is first fertilized by the sperm to the 
moment when, having made his own all that his social environ- 
ment has to offer, he stands face to face with cosmic reality 
and dares to dream dreams of a better society than earth yet 
can offer, is constantly under the influence of external stimuli, 
which beat upon him incessantly from his immediate material 
environment, from his social environment, and from his cosmic 
environment. His growth is conditioned by his response. 
At first he reacts only to the grosser sensory stimuli, and his 
growth is mainly physical growth. Next he begins to react 
to stimuli which beat upon him from his immediate social 
environment, the family; next, to the widening worlds which 
open up to him as he explores the neighborhood, goes to school, 
and comes in contact with various social groups; finally, if 
the study of science or philosophy, or the presentation of 
religious ideas, makes a strong-enough appeal to him, he may 
come to live in a world coextensive with the known universe, 
and the cosmos itself, as he conceives it, may come to play 
such a role in his life that he feels himself able to look down 

‘Let the reader reflect upon Professcr Cooley’s description of the development of 
the self in Human Nature and the Social Order. 
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upon current ideas and ideals from a certain height, and so 
becomes a scientific or ethical or religious reformer. Reacting 
to these new stimuli, the individual grows—and this now means 
not merely physical, but mental, moral, and religious growth. 
All this illustrates what Professor Holt calls the “recession of 
the stimulus”: the reaction of the organism to more and more 
distant and more and more spiritual stimuli. What really 
changes, however, is not the stimulus but the response; the 
stimulus was there all the time, but the organism was not yet 
capable of responding to it. Hence I say that the later, wider, 
subtler responses of the organism reveal more of the nature of 
the stimulus than the earlier, grosser responses. A codfish 
reveals more of the stimuli which play upon a given region of 
the ocean than does an oyster; he has responded to more of 
them. An eight-year-old child reveals the kind of family 
in which he has been brought up more exactly than a two- 
year-old baby; and if you are trying to read the father’s 
character from the son’s, you will do well to pay attention to 
his half-inarticulate aspirations, for they are often more 
significant than his settled habits, which represent earlier and 
grosser reactions. 

The significance of external stimuli in ontogenetic develop- 
ment, and the significance of the response—particularly at 
later stages—as a clue to the nature of the stimulus, is perfectly 
evident to all of us, because we can stand outside the process of 
development and survey stimulus and response at a single glance. 
It would not be so apparent to us, if we were condemned to 
stand inside the process, and the exciting stimulus were invisible 
to us. Such would be the plight of a consistent solipsist, 
who refused to admit the objectivity of his sense impressions, 
and the external source of the ideas he got from other people. 
He would be conscious of a certain persistent widening of his 
horizon, and a constant enrichment of his store of meanings 
and ideals, but he would attribute it to his own vital urge, 
and if scientifically minded could easily connect each new 
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sense impression and each new idea in a causal sequence with 
all that had preceded it, thus conclusively exploding the notion 
of an objective world, and proving that he alone was the 
cause of all that went on in his mind. If, however, his imagi- 
nary Alter should succeed in convincing him, by some (four 
de force, that an external world existed, our solipsist might 
still maintain that this external world was a realm of impersonal 
force and immutable law, so that it would be absurd to behave 
anthropopathically toward it, as one behaved toward the 
Alter. Meanings and ideals, commonly associated with 
personal selves, certainly appeared to spring up in the Ego as a 
result of contact with the external world; but might not such 
personal ideas spring up in the Ego as the result of contact 
with impersonal forces? Might they not be simply the way 
the external world atiected the Ego, and would not the Ego 
be committing the ‘‘pathetic”’ fallacy, and reading in its own 
emotions, if it rashly entertained the hypothesis of the existence 
of personalities external to its own? ‘To this argument it 
would be difficult to reply, unless the Ego were willing to admit 
the principle that personal ideas can only be awakened by 
contact with personalities; and he would probably object 
that this principle opened the way for the wildest mythologiz- 
ing. Yet we ordinary common-sense mortals, looking on from 
the outside, should know all the time that the most significant 
part of our solipsist’s development was due to contact with 
other minds, and his mental and moral development would 
seem to us to be a perfect clue to the precise nature of the 
social environment in which he had been brought up. 

Now when we turn to the development of the human race, 
we are all of us precisely in the solipsist’s predicament; we 
cannot survey at a glance the development of the race and the 
cosmic stimuli which called forth that development, because 
the cosmos is too vast and we know too little about it, and 
because we see it through the spectacles of the human under- 
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standing—through those ‘collective representations”? which, 
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as the French sociologists remind us, have come down to us 
from primitive times. And our bias" is the solipsist’s bias: 
We are tempted to assume that human evolution, beginning 
with the evolution of life out of inorganic matter, and culminat- 
ing in acts and aspirations like Lincoln’s, which we instinctively 
call “divine,” is a self-explanatory process, inwardly moti- 
vated, bursting up spontaneously like the éan vital. Any such 
view, with all due respect to most of the philosophy we have 
had since the epoch of Romanticism, is essentially absurd. 
It is like explaining the sprouting of grass in the springtime 
without taking the sun and the rain into consideration; it is 
like describing the development of personality in a child 
without taking his parents and playmates into the picture. 
Human history, taken by itself, is ike one end of a telephone 
conversation; it irresistibly suggests the existence of an 
externa] stimulus to which it is the response. 

As to the nature of those stimuli which have evoked the 
evolution of man, again I suggest that the later stages in the 
evolutionary process are the most significant. Just as physical 
stimuli may seem sufficient to explain the first stages in the 
growth of a babv, so an almost mechanical theory of evolution 
may seem sufficient to account for the appearance of \ife 
upon the earth and the origin of species; but as we mount the 
path of human history, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
account for the strange new meanings and values and ideals 
and aspirations that meet us there, except on the hypothesis 
that they came into human history through contact with some 
external mind. This is the hypothesis which we know to be true, 
so far as the new meanings and ideals which enter the individ- 
ual mind are concerned; and we shou)d quite )ose patience with 
a solipsist who disputed it. Why should we turn about and 
become solipsists when we transfer our attention from the 

«I think that this bias, to which the modern man is peculiarly Viable, is just as 


dangerous as the animistic bias to which primitive man was subject—which mav serve 
to explain my previous remark that in leaning over backward to escape the fallacy of 


“reading in,” one falls inte the fallacy of “reading out.” 
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relations between the individual and society to the relations 
between society and the cosmos? Why not adopt the hypoth- 
esis which is the most natural of all hypotheses: that man 
is growing up under the tutelage of a Person or Persons greatly 
superior to him in wisdom and in goodness—so much superior 
to him that it is not in the light of man’s actual career and actual 
characteristics, but rather in the light of his intuitive presenti- 
ments and inchoate longings that the depth and richness of 
that superior type of personality can best be conceived. 
Even certain individuals of transcendent genius seem to 
require some such hypothesis to explain them, for they have 
outgrown all that society had to teach them, and look up and 
out to something above and beyond society; much more is 
this the case if we think of the evolution of mankind as a whole. 
This is the hypothesis which saints and prophets in all ages 
have set forth, not as a hypothesis, but as an immediate 
certainty; my argument is that the quality of the ideas with 
which such people have enriched humanity makes their naive 
hypothesis the most probable one. 

[t is only fair to point out that to admit validity of the 
argument here presented for the existence of personality in 
the extra-human cosmos would not be to commit one’s seli 
to the traditional type of theism, to belief in an Almighty 
Creator and Sustainer of the universe. Development takes 
places chiefly under the stimulus of the immediate environment, 


the nature of the development reveals the nature of the immedi- 
ate environment more clearly than it revea)s that of the more 


remote environment. The child’s development reveals the 
character of his parents better than it reveals the character 
of his casual acquaintances. Hence all my argument tends 
to prove is that over the little stream of cosmic history in 
which you and I are tiny eddies, there broods the influence of 
Personality greater than man’s. Whether the scope and 
sway of that Personality are universal and uncontested or 
limited and provincial, whether we should think of it as a single, 
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well-organized Central Mind or as a sort of Spiritual Common- 
wealth like Felix Adler’s'—these are questions to which my 
argument does not permit me to return a categorical answer. 

The question of monotheism versus polytheism, it seems 
to me, is still very much of an open question. “Man is not a 
monotheistic animal’; at any rate, he never immediately 
experiences the divine unity. The divine Personality comes 
to him most intimately and persuasively through the medium 
of human personalities, through Christ’s personality to a 
most extraordinary degree, through other personalities in 
various degrees, through one’s own personality at certain 
exalted moments. If the divine be one at its source in the 
external cosmos, it nevertheless must filter down to us by 
devious paths, first through the social atmosphere in which 
we all live and move and have our being, and then through 
the fog of individual experience in which each one of us is 
enshrouded; and in so doing it is refracted into all the colors 
of the rainbow, and takes on a thousand bizarre and subjective 
forms. How can we tell at what level the plurality of the 
divine-as-we-experience-it gives place to the unity of the divine- 
as-it-is-in-itself? By what right shall we brush aside the 
Catholic angelologies and gnostic theogonies which carry the 
principle of divine plurality out into the cosmic realm? The 
religious consciousness itself is in a strait betwixt two in this 
matter; it does not know whether it wants to believe in one 
God or in many—witness the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, 
which carries the principle of diversity into the very heart of 
the divine nature, while at the same time afiirming the divine 
unity in the most emphatic terms. 

At just one point, however, the verdict of the history of 
religions in favor of the monotheism is clear and specific; 
A plurality of warring gods, differing in character and function, 
is no more tolerable in the long run than a plurality of moral 
standards. However diverse may be the forms in which the 


* Only within time instead of above time, and more objectively conceived 
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divine is made manifest, the gualily of the divine must always 
be the same. We demand the same consistency, orderliness, 
and unity in the realm of the divine which we have come to 
discern in the physical universe and which we hope to create 
in human society. The great affirmation of Hebrew and 
Christian monotheism is that the moral law which rules the 
destiny of men and nations is as international, impartial, and 
invariable as the laws of Nature; and that in the working 
of the moral law there is to be discerned a divine Purpose— 
single, unswerving, indefatigable—whose goal is the creation 
of a world-wide commonwealth of justice, peace, and good 
will among men. Singleness of character and quality, single- 
ness of purpose, this is the kind of divine unity that it is 
practically important to affirm; and this kind of unity might 
be predicated either of a single divine personality or of a com- 
munity of divine personalities. So far as I can see, it is a 
matter of indifference to the religious consciousness—unity of 
purpose once being granted—whether the God-head be single, 
triple, or multiple. Personally, I prefer to think of a single 
divine Personality, whose influence comes to us in manifold 
forms, most impressively through the medium of human 
personalities and social groups; but I do not think the evidence 
for such a conception is decisive, and I do not see why specula- 
tion in this field should not be left absolutely free and flexible. 

If the question of the numerical structure of the divine 
Personality is largely an academic question, irrelevant to the 
religious problem, the same cannot be said of the question 
of the scope of the divine influence in the cosmos—or, to put 
the question in its familiar form, the relation of God to Nature. 
Whether God’s influence is confined to our corner of the uni- 
verse, whether behind him there stands a Veiled Being, ready 
to overrule his holiest purposes as ’Avéyxn overruled the will 
of the Olympian gods, or whether, on the other hand, Nature 
is malleable to his will and full of the evidence of his work- 
ing, are questions of the utmost practical concern. To be 
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forced to admit the former alternative, after arriving at a 
belief in the existence of a personal God, would be almost 
equivalent to losing God after finding him. 

It is just at this point that the teleological argument for 
the existence of God becomes significant. By itself, the 
evidence of the existence of “‘development and purpose”’ and 
trends toward harmony in the physical and biological realms 
is not sufficient to prove the existence of a Personal God such 
as the religious consciousness demands. The best that Nature, 
animate and inanimate, reveals, is a series of incipient tenden- 
cies toward organization and harmony, which, could they once 
get fairly under way, might prove to be as significant as the 
tendency which issued in human evolution. Only a tendency 
come to fruition, or such partial fruition as we find in human 
evolution, can reveal such a God as we have been describing, 
or justify us in assuming his existence; and, perhaps on account 
of our astronomical situation, we are as yet acquainted with 
no other similarly advanced tendency. But this does not 
rob the teleological argument of its value. The initial stages 
of the process of evolution which eventuated in man were 
identical with the stages which the whole observable cosmos 
appears to be going through. Once grant that the existence 
of a Personal Stimulus must be assumed in order to account 
for human evolution, and the universal presence of rudimentary 
purposive trends in the cosmos will then appear to be a most 
cogent argument for the universal scope of the operation of that 
same Stimulus. 

What, then, is the relation of God to Nature? Well, 
Nature is, in a sense, an abstraction, a blanket term covering 
everything that can be handled by mechanical conduct and 
mechanical concepts; that is, everything, including ourselves. 
If, however, the term “‘ Nature” be restricted to mean all that 
does not respond to anthropopathic behavior, I think the evidence 
marshaled by Hobhouse in his Development and Purpose 
appears to justify the belief that Nature is increasingly coming 
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under the divine control. Those aspects of Nature which are 
clearly purposive may be regarded as the furniture of the 
cosmic schoolroom, the medium through which God stings and 
stimulates the dormant personalities of his creatures. Those 
aspects of Nature which are clearly chaotic and resist all 
efforts at teleological interpretation may be regarded as the 
cosmic parallel to such human phenomena as unfinished work 
and unrequited love. As for the underlying laws and conditions 
of the cosmic process, they are at any rate such that harmony, 
life, and perhaps eventually personality spring up as naturally 
in every quarter of the universe as vegetation springs up in 
a plowed field, and over the whole creation the divine control 
visibly—if slowly and haltingly—advances. To affirm this 
is to affirm the essential part of the conviction which has 
traditionally expressed itself in the doctrine that God created 
and sustains the universe. 

I hope it is clear that I do not identify God with any 
tendency toward harmony in Nature (as Hobhouse sometimes 
seems to) any more than I identify him with any tendency 
toward righteousness in human history. These are signs of the 
working of God, the response that proves the stimulus; I do 
not worship them, but I worship the stimulus that called them 
forth. Thus God, as I conceive him, transcends Nature. 
For the general conditions of life, which seem to be under his 
control, I give bim thanks as devoutly as my Puritan ancestors; 
but I recognize that there is much to be changed in Nature, by 
him as by us. 
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Among the war-born national states of Europe none has attained a more favorable 
economic status, stable government, and cultural development than the republic of 


Czechoslovakia. In the story of its truly remarkable progress, not a mean place is 
occupied by the religious movements. Czechoslovakia has witnessed not only the 


rebirth of an ancient, indigenous church, highly honored in the general history of the 
Christian church for its mighty influences, but also the birth of a new Catholic church, 
which aspires to become the national church of the new republic. The former is the 
Evangelical Church of Czech Brethren, a revival of the Unity of Brethren (Unitas 
Frairum) so famous in Bohemian history; the latter, the Czechoslovak church, 
traces its genesis to a revolt against the Roman Catholic church, and embodies the 
modernist as well as nationalistic principles of the reformist Catholic clergy. 


I 


An explanation of the phenomenal revival of the Unity of 
Brethren in the new Evangelical Church of Czech Brethren 
is to be sought in history. The ancient communion, prior 
to the great catastrophe which befell Bohemian Protestantism 
as well as the whole nation in the battle of the White Mountain 
(November 8, 1620), was the most representative and famed 
of the Bohemian Protestant parties, conserving the best 
traditions of the very beginnings of the pre-Reformation 
acatholicism, but likewise freely accepting the best of the 
teachings of the Reformation Era. Then after the defeat of 
the Protestant forces by the armies of Emperor Ferdinand I] 
and of the Catholic League, there followed two-and-a-half cen- 
turies of the most ruthless and relentless persecution of the 
proscribed Protestantism. ‘The unfree population. which was 
not permitted to emigrate and did not succeed in escaping by 
stealth, was catholicized even by brutal force, so that in the 
end the nation which prior to 1620 had been by an over- 
whelming majority Protestant became predominantly Catholic. 
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And yet, in spite of this age-long, pitiless persecution, 
when Emperor Joseph IT issued his ‘Toleration Patent” in 
1781, there were about forty thousand secret Protestants 
who then openly claimed the benefits of the grant of the 
restricted religious liberty. By the terms of the edict, the 
ancient native Protestantism was not permitted to come to 
life again; toleration was extended only to the adherents of 
the Second Helvetic and the Augsburg confessions. Roughly 
speaking, in the course of time the Czech Protestant population 
was organized into the Reformed church, while the Germans 
became Lutheran. 

Nevertheless, the fires of the ancient tradition of native 
Protestantism were never extinguished. During the struggles 
of the nineteenth century against the predominantly anti- 
Slavic policy of the Hapsburgs, the Czechs developed an intense 
and passionate national consciousness, which powerfully 
reinforced the latent tendencies of Bohemian Protestantism 
toward the revival of the ancient church. The outbreak of the 
world-war accelerated the development of this innate tendency 
tremendously. The logical result of this inner impulse was 
the convening of a General Council of Bohemian Protestants on 
December 17-18, 1918, at Prague, which united the major 
parties of the Reformed and the Lutheran churches into the 
revived Unity of Brethren, under the name of the “ Evangelical 
Church of Czech Brethren.” The new organization was 
legally recognized by the Czechoslovak republic in January, 
1922. It became the largest and the most truly national 
Protestant communion of the new republic, although it is 
not the only Protestant church there. Slovakia, which under 
the Hapsburgs was a part of Hungary, is not yet thoroughly 
amalgamated with the other parts of the republic; the pre- 
dominant Protestant churches there are the Augsburg Evangeli- 
cal and the Slovak Calvinist churches. Besides these there 
exist in the republic the German Lutheran, the Hungarian 
Reformed, the Unity of Brethren, the Congregational (Free 
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Reformed), the Baptist, the Methodist, and other smaller 
groups. Some of these, like the Methodist church, have 
entered Czechoslovakia but recently; the last-named church 
has inaugurated its work in a manner but little creditable 
to itself. Co-operation is secured, to some extent, by the all- 
Protestant federation, called ‘“‘Constance Union,” in which 
individual pastors of the various denominations hold member- 
ship, although it does not officially represent the denominations. 
But recently a great deal of agitation for an organic federation 
of the Czechoslovak Protestants resulted in the approval of 
such an organization by the Second General Synod of the 
Czech Brethren. 

The newly organized church of Czech Brethren was pro- 
visionally governed by a synodical committee, whose chairman 
was Reverend Joseph Soucek, pastor of St. Clement Church 
of Prague. A constitution, approved by the presbyteries and 
seniorates, was to be worked out, and under its provisions the 
Constituent General Synod was to be convened. This memor- 
able convention took place later than expected, in February, 
1921, and adopted the new constitution, whereby the regular 
organization of the church was defined and inaugurated. The 
new church became more democratically Presbyterian in its 
policy than was formerly the case, and as such continued its 
membership in the Alliance of Reformed Churches holding the 
Presbyterian system. The individual congregations are 
grouped into seniorates, of which there are twelve. These 
are governed by the Seniorate Assembly, consisting of all 
ministers and congregational representatives of the seniorate, 
with consenior and his three-member committee at the head. 
The highest judicatory of the church is the General Synod, 
meeting biannually. This body is composed of the conseniors, 
the curators of seniorates, and three ministers and three 
elders delegated by each seniorate, and one delegate of the 
Hus theological faculty. The executive power of the General 
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Synod is vested in the senior and his synodical committee of 
five members, elected for six years. The first man to be 
elected to this highest office in the church was Senior Joseph 
Soucek, who had served hitherto as chairman of the provisional 
Synodical Committee. 

The fraternal spirit rapidly developing between the Czech 
Brethren church and the still more recently organized Czecho- 
slovak church was eloquently attested by the congratulatory 
message sent to the first General Synod by the National Council 
of the Czechoslovak church from Olomouc, which contains 
this sentence: ‘‘We recognize in you our brethren, and, 
united in spirit as we are, we fervently desire to form a union 
of our two organizations.’” 

Among the earliest concerns of the new Protestant church 
was the care for the education of the ministry. Under the 
Austrian régime, students for the ministry had to study 
abroad—in Vienna, Basle, Aberdeen or Edinburgh, or at some 
French seminary, for there was no school for their education 
at home. In order to provide for this obvious necessity, 
the Hus theological faculty was organized, and the Theo- 
logical Seminary was located in Prague. The professorial 
staff at first consisted of three members, representative of the 
parties which formed the union, men generally recognized for 
learning, and in general of progressive tendencies. Later the 
faculty grew to five professors, two docents, and three lecturers. 
The inauguration of the first dean, Dr. G. A. Skalsky, held on 
November 25, 1920, was given an added impressiveness by 
the presence of President Masaryk in person, as well as that of 
the minister of education, the rector of Charles University, 
and many other high dignitaries. It may be remarked in 
this connection that the high mutual esteem existing between 

* The title “senior” corresponds to that of “senior bishop” in the Unity of Brethren 
polity. There was a long contest waged for the purpose of substituting the title 
“bishop” for “‘senior’’ but it finally met with failure. 


2? Kostnické Jiskry (April 3, 1921), p. 53. 
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the president of the republic and the Hus faculty was evinced 
by the conferring upon President Masaryk, during the com- 
mencement of 1923, the honorary degree of Doctor of Protestant 
Divinity. In 1920-21 the student body numbered thirty-two 
in all, and this number grew to fifty-six in the next year. 
There is constantly a keenly felt lack of ministers for the 
unprecedented increase of congregations of the Czech Brethren 
church. | 

The granting of religious liberty by the constitution of the 
republic resulted in the most remarkable changes and increase 
of the Protestant constituency. The Roman church, always 
a faithful ally of the Hapsburgs, now reaped the hatred of the 
freed Czechs, in a vast secession movement, which swelled 
the ranks of the Czech Brethren and the Czechoslovak churches, 
or else constituted the very large non-confessional group. 
The congregations of the Czech Brethren in many places 
doubled and trebled, while in other places where there were 
none before this period, they were established and grew with 
astounding rapidity. The old church buildings became 
entirely inadequate, and in order to accommodate the congrega- 
tions services were held twice or three times in succession. 
Pecky, where a new church edifice was built in 1917 to accom- 
modate its 470 members, by 1922 gained 530 new members. 
Hradec Kralové increased from 1,000 to 1,900 members. 
Brandys nad Orlici grew from too in 1918 to 1,400 in 1922. 
In the Prague seniorate, the Czech Brethren church was 
increased between 1917 and 1923 from 14,656 to 50,820. 
According to the census of 1921, the total gain of the Protestants 
in Bohemia alone amounted to 68,000; but the movement lost 
little of its original impetus, and the very next year the gain 
of additional 55,000 was registered in the Czech Brethren 
church alone. The total membership in Czechoslovak Protes- 
tant churches in 1921 was over 992,000, of which the Czech 
Brethren church had 230,000 members; the present figures 
are not available. 
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In Moravia, the Roman Catholics lost comparatively 
lightly: the total loss in Bohemia amounted to 1,500,000 
while in Moravia only to 120,000. 

Such an unprecedented increase of membership of the 
Protestant churches called imperatively for increased minis- 
terial forces. The parishes extended enormously, and the 
settled ministers were overburdened with the pastoral duties 
to the point of incapacity. Eleven ministers from America 
returned to offer their assistance in this crisis, but such a 
comparatively slight gain could not supply the ever growing 
need. In many places, leading laymen, elders, and other 
officers provisionally carried on the work of preaching and 
conducting services until a regular minister could be secured. 

When the union of the Reformed and Lutheran churches 
was negotiated in 1918, the creedal basis agreed upon as 
representing the norm of any future dogmatic development 
was the ‘‘Confessio Bohemica”’ of 1575. The leaders of the 
new church are moving very cautiously in the matter of con- 
fessional definitions; hitherto, only a catechism, worked out 
by one of the professors of the Hus faculty, Dr. Ferdinand 
Hrejsa, was officially approved by the Second General Synod. 
This book of elementary religious instruction attempts to unite 
in its teaching the Reformed and Lutheran traditions of the 
constituent parties. Moreover, a committee was appointed 
by the Second General Synod to compose a short confession of 
faith and principles of the Czech Brethren church. It remains 
to be seen how successfully this delicate but important task 
will be accomplished. 

One cannot atiord to overlook an interesting movement 
aiming to enable the descendants of the ancient exiles who 
emigrated from Bohemia for the sake of their religion to 
return to the freed land of their fathers. The first settlement 
was made at Zabieh in Moravia on the estates of the noble 
family of Lichtenstein, which family during the Thirty Years’ 
War period gained for itself the notoriety of being the most 
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brutal persecutors of the Protestants. The first settlers, 
numbering fifteen families, came from Poland in January, 1923. 

The American Young Men’s Christian Association, which 
during the world-war became well known and beloved by the 
Czechoslovak armies, is firmly established throughout the 
republic; the Young Women’s Christian Association also 
gained a foothold for itself, as well as the American Scout 
movement, which became very popular among the school boys. 

Among the important decisions made by the Second 
General Synod, which was held in June, 1923, at Prague, the 
one dealing with the extension of the recognized territory 
under the judicature of the Czech Brethren church is of 
especial interest. Hitherto, the church restricted itself to 
Bohemia and Moravia, but by the decision referred to its 
territory was extended even into Slovakia and the easternmost 
autonomous Carpathian Ruthenia. This means the adoption 
of a policy of planting congregations in these regions which 
hitherto were claimed exclusively by other denominations. 
The action was urged by the Czech Protestants living in these 
territories, who felt either inadequately served or entirely 
neglected by the indigenous denominations. Moreover, the 
Synod granted to such congregations outside of Czechoslovakia 
as desired to affiliate themselves with the Czech Brethren 
church the permission to do so. Petition to that effect was 
presented by the Czech Protestants of Austria and Texas. 

The question of admitting women to the ministry was like- 
wise discussed, but the Synod did not deem it wise to take what 
was considered a too advanced step in this direction. Never- 
theless, women properly prepared for their work are to be 
employed as catechists in grade and high schools, as well as 
deaconesses and social workers. 

The grave danger consequent upon the increased activity 
of the Jesuit Order was given its due consideration, and the 
General Synod adopted a resolution addressed to the national 
assembly, demanding the expulsion 6f the Order from the 
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republic. The demand was largely based upon the well- 
known disastrous efiect of the work of the Order in former 
times, for it was the Jesuit Order which was largely responsible 
for the savage repressive policy of the Hapsburgs from the 
seventeenth century onward. This resolution provoked a 
storm of protest from the Roman Catholic press. 

In Slovakia, which is culturally and religiously quite an 
independent unit, the leading Protestant communion is the 
Slovak Evangelical Church of the Augsburg Confession. This 
church was formerly governed from Budapest, but when 
Slovakia became a part of the Czechoslovak republic the church 
also declared its independence of the Hungarian unit. It 
was organized into a separate communion in October, 1922, 
and in compliance with the new constitution installed a general 
superintendent, two bishops, and two other general officials, 
thus becoming an autonomous and fully organized body. 
The membership of the Slovak Lutheran church is greater 
than that of the Czech Brethren, numbering about 380,000. 

Besides the Lutheran church, Slovakia also has a strong 
and active body of Slovak Calvinists. They were formerly 
a part of the Hungarian Reformed church. In 1923 they held 
their first synod, and took steps toward a permanent and 
independent organization of their church. 


IT 


A most remarkable manifestation of the perennial effort to 
reform the Roman Catholic church from within, which resulted 
in the establishment of the anti-papal, nationalistic Czecho- 
slovak church, is the other most noteworthy religious movement 
in the new republic. It had its genesis in the efforts of the 
Unity of the Catholic Clergy, or rather the Reformist members 
of that organization, chief among whom were Dr. K. Farsky, 
Father Zahradnik-Brodsky, Father Dlouhy-Pokorny, and 
others, to obtain from the Roman curia certain reforms. 
They demanded the use of the Czech language in the office of 
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the mass, the granting of a voice to the lower clergy and laity 
in the selection of church dignitaries, lay representation in the 
governing bodies, abolition of compulsory celibacy, the estab- 
lishment of an autonomous Czechoslovak patriarchate at the 
ancient patriarchal seat, Velehrad, a just and equitable com- 
pensation of the parish clergy, and a few lesser items. Further 
causes of disaffection are to be sought in the revolt of some of 
the younger ‘‘modernist”’ clergy against the medieval spiritual 
tyranny of the dogmatic system of the church. 

Some of the more daring spirits among the Reformist 
clergy soon convinced themselves that the church was incapable 
of reformation, and had the courage to carry out their convic- 
tions to their logical end. At the convention of the Reformist 
clergy, held in Prague on January 8, 1920, the organization 
of the Czechoslovak church was efiected by a vote of 140 
against 65." That the character of the new organization was 
essentially modernist and nationalistic is evident from the 
manifesto published by the leaders of the movement in the 
leading newspapers, where they defined their program as 
follows: 

The Czechoslovak Church . . . . mindful of the fact that the 
nation had received its Christian culture in the Slavic language, and 
convinced that the present circumstances are similar to those of the age 
of Hus, inscribed on its banner the great words of the Master—“ Liberty 


*2 


of conscience, brotherhood, and a general moral uplift.’ 

In the meantime, those of the Reformists who did not join 
the Czechoslovak church, but remained within the Roman 
communion, continued their efforts to effect the reform pro- 
gram. But their demands were met at the papal curia with 
a brusque and determined rejection; besides, the episcopate 
received a sharp rebuke from the curia for permitting the 
agitation at all. In fact, the papal curia finally determined to 
silence the movement altogether by disbanding the Unity of 

tSee “Schism of Reforming Clergy” in the Czechoslovak Review. Chicago, IIL: 
Bohemian Review Co., February, 1920. 


* Nérodnt Listy, July 18, 1920. 
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the Catholic Clergy; the members, however, proved them- 
selves recalcitrant, and voted 356 against 55 for continuation 
of their association. Archbishop Karda¢é met this show of 
resistance by the announcement that the demand of the 
curia must be obeved unconditionally. Thus when Roma 
locuta est, the clergy had no other choice but to submit; they 
disbanded the old organization, but immediately organized 
themselves into a new one, and continued their former organ 
under a new name. Their reforming activity has brought no 
result hitherto, and to one who knows the history of similar 
movements within the Roman church, it is not difficult to 
guess what the ultimate outcome of the agitation will be. 

The new Czechoslovak church soon gained proportions 
which demanded the attention of the Roman episcopate, and 
filled Rome with solicitude. As long as the movement was 
confined to the clergy, it was not dangerous; but when a 
large number of the lay membership followed their priests 
into the new communion, the importance of the new movement 
became apparent. In Nachod, the district offices received 
20,000 notices of withdrawal from the Roman Catholic church. 
At the village of Kii¢é, near Rakovnik, the whole parish, 
numbering about 1,500 members, headed by their priest, went 
over into the new church.’ In many places, as for instance in 
Brno, the capital of Moravia, the new church for lack of 
accommodations was compelled to hold its services in the open; 
at other places, the Czech Brethren church invited the new 
Catholic organization to make use of their church building for 
the purposes of worship. But where the whole or majority 
of a Roman Catholic parish entered the new church, the 
parish church-edifice was promptly taken possession of by the 
new organization. In some instances, where the priest and a 
minority of the parish remained loyal to the old church, the 
Czechoslovak majority did not scruple to “oust” such a 
minority and “usurp” the edifice to their own uses. The 


* Kostnické Jiskry, October 26, 1922. 
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courts as a rule decided for the de jure proprietors, the Roman 
church, and opposed any suggestion of permitting a common 
use of the property by both parties. There were instances of 
forcible restitutions of the church property to the Roman 
Catholic minority. In 1922 it was reported that there were 
292 places where the worship of the Czechoslovak church was 
conducted; of this number 241 were in Bohemia, 39 in Moravia, 
and 12 in Silesia. 

Thus the movement soon became strong enough to organize 
itself more definitely, and to set up its permanent form of 
government and polity. There is no doubt that had not the 
Old Catholic church been so predominantly a German organiza- 
tion, it would have served as a model to the new church, and 
that organization would possibly have sought closer connections 
with it. But the marked nationalistic tone of the new church 
prevented such advances. Therefore, there developed a 
tendency to seek moral as well as financial support in the 
Slavic national churches. Moreover, the hallowed traditions 
of the “Apostles” Cyril and Methodius, who had been sent 
by the Eastern church to preach the gospel to the Moravians, 
aided materially to further the tendency toward the Orthodox 
churches. A definite avowal of this pro-Orthodox tendency 
found expression at the Constituent Assembly of Delegates, 
which was held in Prague, in August, 1921, and where the 
following resolution was adopted: 


The Czechoslovak Church . . . . stands upon the ideological bases 
of the seven ecumenical Councils and the Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
Symbol. The Church retains the name “The Czechoslovak Church,” 
although in its official dealings with the Eastern Orthodox Churches it 
desires to use for its designation, “The Czechoslovak Orthodox Church.” 
As by reason of this action there exists between the Czechoslovak and 
the Eastern Apostolic Churches the same ideological foundation, the 
Central Committee of the Czechoslovak Church begs that the bishops 
elected by its congregations be consecrated as soon as possible, so that 
the religious life of these congregations might not suffer. 


Thus the new organization put itself definitely among the 
Orthodox group of churches. At the same convention the 
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territory of the republic was partitioned into three dioceses: 
that of the Western Bohemia, with the episcopal seat in Prague, 
was placed under the care of Bishop-Elect Dr. K. Farsky, who 
beside his episcopal dignity was likewise elevated to the office of 
metropolitan of the entire church; the second diocese was that 
of the Eastern Bohemia, with its seat at Kutna Hora, which 
was placed in charge of Father Dlouhy-Pokorny as its bishop; 
and the third diocese, the Moravian-Silesian, which centered 
at Olomouc, elected Father Pavlik as its bishop. Each 
diocese elected its own diocesan council, composed of seven 
laymen and five priests. This constitution of the new Czecho- 
slovak church was officially recognized by the state on 
September 1, 1921. 

It appears that the doctrinal implications of the pronounce- 
ment above referred to were either not fully understood or the 
action was intended to serve merely as a means of securing 
sympathy and aid from the Orthodox churches. The latter 
view gains support from the curious hide-and-seek policy 
adopted in regard to the matter of an occasional use of the 
word “Orthodox” in the official name of the church. More- 
over, the charges of bad faith and insincerity later brought 
against his colleagues by Bishop Pavlik clearly point in the 
same direction. The later doctrinal divergences which devel- 
oped within the new church testify to the fact that the pro- 
nouncement could not have been considered doctrinally 
binding by all the leaders of the church. The obvious and 
pressing reason for this Orthodox tendency was the need of 
securing episcopal ordination in apostolic succession for the 
recently elected bishops. In normal times, the Russian 
Orthodox church would have been the logical religious body 
with which the new national church would have sought connec- 
tion. But that church was just then in a chaos of disorganiza- 
tion. Consequently, attention was directed toward the 
Orthodox church of Serbia, and the friendly and encouraging 
attitude exhibited by that communion finally induced the 
Czechoslovak church to seek affiliation with it. 
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Metropolitan Dositej, of Belgrade, visited Prague in order 
to investigate the situation personally. The result of his 
investigations was not fully favorable to the new church. 
Only one of the bishops-elect, Father Pavlik, satisfied the 
metropolitan as to his profession and adherence to the Orthodox 
principles, and was duly consecrated to his episcopal office, 
while the two Bohemian bishops were deemed too modernist 
in their theological views, and were consequently refused 
ordination, ostensibly on the plea that they were not elected 
unanimously. The ordained bishop, who was indeed sincerely 
in sympathy with the Orthodox doctrines and cultus, changed 
his name to Gorazd-Pavlik, Gorazd having been the name of 
the successor to Methodius. 

From that time henceforth the movement developed two 
divergent parties: one headed by Bishop Gorazd-Pavlik, 
confined mostly to the Moravian diocese, which tended pro- 
fessedly and avowedly toward the Eastern Orthodox dogmatic 
system and cultus; the other was the Bohemian party, which 
formed by far the majority of the movement, and was headed 
by the metropolitan, Dr. Farsky. This party, in opposition 
to their Orthodox brethren, increased its emphasis upon the 
national, independent, and progressively modern principles. 
Men who have revolted against the medievalism of the Roman 
church and had inscribed on their banners the motto of religious 
liberty, could not be expected to submit themselves to an 
equally galling thraldom of the static, unprogressive, and 
fossilized Orthodoxy. For a time, faced with the imminent 
danger of a split of the forces which might prove highly danger- 
ous to the very existence of the young organization, the 
progressive party at a meeting of the Diocesan Councils at 
Pardubice, in July, 1922, acquiesced in the following declara- 
tion: 

The relation and solidarity of the Czechoslovak Church with the 
Orthodox Churches is defined in the first article of the Constitution, 
with the express condition (1) that the Czechoslovak Church reserves 
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to itself the right to remain faithful to its fundamental purpose of 
establishing a Catholic Church for the Czechoslovak nation which would 
be Christian, national, and modern, both implicitly and explicitly, as 
formulated dogmatically and ethically, in cultus and discipline; (2) that 
the Czechoslovak Church accepts, together with the Orthodox Churches 
as well as other Christians, the decisions of the Ecumenical Councils 
and the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed for its basis and the develop- 
mental starting point toward the fulfilment of its religious reformation 
in the Czechoslovak nation. This doctrinal development is to be 
guided by the spirit of the gospels, the catholic Christian tradition, the 
national Husite and Bohemian Brethren traditions, and the present 
state of world culture.? 


This important compromise, in which the demands of the 
progressive wing are so clearly formulated, shows that the 
Orthodox dogmas were to form only ‘the starting-point”’ 
of the dogmatic system which was to be worked out in such 
a manner as to conform to the national traditions as well as 
the norms of modern culture. 

What the developed doctrinal system might be like was 
shown in the Catechism prepared by Dr. Farsky and Professor 
Kalous. Metropolitan Dositej expressed his unqualified dis- 
approval of the production in the following criticism: “It 
perhaps contains only the personal opinions of the authors, 
which, notwithstanding, are entirely outside the pale of all 
Christian creeds.” ‘This charge of heterodoxy was spiritedly 
resented by Professor Kalous, who claimed in his defense of 
the Catechism that it was in harmony with the pronouncements 
of the seven ecumenical councils, as well as with the Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed, besides conforming to the present 
world-view. Bishop Gorazd-Pavlik, who in the meantime 
had been traveling in America, where he succeeded in founding 
several Czechoslovak congregations, likewise resolutely repudi- 
ated the Catechism, and went so far in his protest as to resign 
his episcopal office, because during his absence his own diocese 
was partly won for the progressive tendency. He justified his 


t Kostnické Jiskry, August 10, 1922. 
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step, asserting: ‘I cannot accept responsibility for actions 
with which I disagree, for the very existence of the Church is 
at stake.’ But his Diocesan Council refused to accept his 
resignation, and when a temporary agreement to permit the 
Orthodox party to exist within the church as an autonomous 
party was reached, he withdrew the resignation. 

But this was only a makeshift forestalling of the inevitable. 
Bishop Gorazd-Pavlik openly announced his determination 
to seek ever closer affiliation with the Serbian Orthodox church, 
while the Central Council, the highest administrative office of 
the church, voted 8 to 1 (i., Bishop Pavlik’s protest) to 
abandon definitely all negotiations with the Serbian Orthodox 
church as a failure. Moreover, the temporary arrangement 
with the Orthodox party was revoked by the definite decision 
of the Central Council, which ruled by a majority vote not to 
permit the Gorazd-Pavlik party to form an autonomous body 
within the Czechoslovak church, but to advise it to organize 
itself outside and independently of the Czechoslovak church. 
Thus the organization which owes its origin to a spirit of revolt 
against the bondage of conscience and tyranny of the spirit 
imposed by the Roman church, categorically refused to 
surrender its cardinal principle of religious liberty, and remained 
faithful to its purpose of giving the nation a doctrinal system 
in conformity with the best religious traditions of its own past, 
as well as with the best light afforded by the present. 

In pursuance of this ideal, it became necessary for the 
leaders of the new church to formulate the new dogmatic 
system which would adequately define the religious beliefs 
for which the party stood. This great task was to be accom- 
plished by an original redefinition of the Christian faith, as 
well as by an assimilation of such modern theological learning 
as would be deemed consistent with the principles of the 
movement. As practically all of the clergy of the new church 
were trained in Roman Catholic seminaries, it was to be 
expected that the process of “‘emancipation” will be a long 
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one, and that even much crude religious thinking might find 
its way in temporarily, before the mature formulation of the 
general creedal agreement could be reached. Thus, for 
instance, Dr. Farsky published a book entitled Creation, in 
which with a splendid abandon he attempted the impossible—a 
harmonization of the Hebrew creation stories of Genesis, 
chapters 1-2, with the modern scientific theory of the evolution 
of the earth. On the other hand, Professor Alois Spisar in his 
recent book on The Religion of Jesus of Nazareth shows a much 
clearer understanding of the conclusions of modern critical 
scholarship as well as the courage of his convictions. He regards 
the books of the New Testament as products of their own times, 
and insists upon the distinction between the transient, belonging 
to its age, and the permanently valuable. He applies the 
historical method to the canon, irrespective of ecclesiastical 
traditions or dogmas of inerrancy. Jesus was conscious of his 
messiahship, but the idea of “‘the Messiah who would be more 
than human and would be God, formed no part of the concep- 
tion of Jesus.’’* His death was not a substitutionary atonement 
for the sins of mankind, but the necessary outcome of the course 
which his principles dictated to him, as well as an example 
to his followers of loyalty to the truth of his gospel. 

What the definitive settlement of the problems confronting 
the new church—such as the matter of securing episcopal 
ordination for its bishops-elect and the formulation of a creedal 
symbol—will be, lies in the future. But enough has already 
been done to show clearly that the new church will strive to 
formulate its polity and dogma in disregard of the traditional 
systems, and in conformity with the requirements of the 
modern world-view. 


* The Religion of Jesus of Nazareth, p. 287; quoted in Kalich viii. 2. 79. 








WHAT MAY THE SOCIAL WORKER EXPECT 
OF THE CHURCH? 


SHAILER MATHEWS 
University of Chicago 


The growing emphasis on social work by technically trained workers raises the 
question as to the relationship between the task of the church and the task of social 
agencies. The church is beginning to take so lively an interest in social problems 
that the possibility of rivalry exists 

The church is less well equipped for specialized social work than are social agencies. 
But Christianity engenders an idealism and inculcates the practice of good will so 
that it has in the past carried humanity across social crises. The modern church 
must demand of its ministry an intelligent appreciation of social problems and a 
willingness to co-operate with social agencies, but its peculiar task is to create the 
spirit of good-will and to inspire men of good-will to heroic service in the social relations 
of human life. 

Organized Christianity faces a new epoch. A generation 
ago, religious thinkers and church leaders had barely begun 
to break from the conception of their task inherited from the 
middie of the nineteenth century. Sociology itself had only 
begun to be recognized as a field of study. The control of 
the church was very largely in the hands of mid-Victorian 
Evangelicals who had been warned against the ‘‘ cooking-stove 
apostasy.” Though Freemantle, Brace, Ely, Strong, Gladden, 
and other prophetic souls were continuing the succession of 
Maurice and the Christian Socialists, the social interest was 
only kindling. There was not a book in English on the social 
teaching of Jesus. 

Representatives of the individualistic morality which then 
was only beginning to vield to social study, were, however, 
active according to their own lights. Sunday schools had 
their picnics, and Young Men’s Christian Associations their 
gymnasiums; relief measures were more or less intelligently 
established; a few institutional churches had been founded. 
Indeed, a thoroughgoing study would probably reveal that 

* An address delivered at the National Conference of Social Workers at Wash- 


ington, D.C., May 3, 1923. 
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in the late eighties and the early nineties, beginnings had been 
made of many of the social agencies of the church now in opera- 
tion. But neither the church nor society in America could 
rival the development of Europe in social experiments. 

Most of the social questions springing from our industrial 
order were not as intelligently handled as they are today, 
nor were industrial forces so thoroughly organized. The 
so-called labor conflict was in its earlier stages, and Socialism 
was all but confined to Europe. The employer seldom thought 
of any moral relation with employees except to see that they 
were paid in return for their labor; and the labor unions, in 
so far as they existed, were fighting institutions, the laboring 
man not having diagnosed the cause of his discontent. The 
duty of the church in these great issues was all but unseen, 
and its moral teaching was largely concerned with respecta- 
bility. 

In this presence it would be imposition to contrast the 
present interest in social affairs with these conditions. It is 
a new age we are entering and making, and in this new age 
the social emphasis is dominant. 


I 


Alongside of the Christian ministry has grown up the group 
of vocations represented in the Conference of Social Workers, 
which, far beyond the limits of church programs, deal with 
human welfare, charity, public recreation, and similar interests. 
The ministry no longer is the only calling in which the idealism 
of youth can find self-expression. Men and women possessed 
of vicarious interest in human welfare are more numerous 
today than ever before, but they find a wide range of oppor- 
tunity for self-expression. The church must now share with 
other agencies of human welfare the vicarious tenth of society. 
Indeed, it suffers somewhat in the new competition, because 
men and women can serve their fellows through social agencies 


without committing themselves to theological tenets. 
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The fact that so large a proportion of those adopting the 
new social vocations come from the sphere of the church’s 
influence, argues that Christianity is again finding new institu- 
tional expression. Nor is this anything revolutionary. The 
past four hundred years show a steady progress away from 
strictly ecclesiastical modes of expressing Christian attitudes. 
The Protestant state churches, the Nonconformist Protestants, 
the Free Churches which developed in the eighteenth century, 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
all mark stages in the process. The present development of 
social service which so clearly represents the ethical ideals 
of Jesus is the contribution of the twentieth century to institu- 
tional Christianity. 

This fact has more than speculative interest, because 
involved in it is the question whether forward-looking men 
and women, interested in the most effective way of setting 
forth the ethical ideals of Christianity shall abandon the church 
and regard these non-ecclesiastical organizations as substitutes 
for the churches. I do not know of any survey which would 
give us data to answer this question finally, but my observation 
of the “‘youth movement” leads me to believe that in our 
colleges and universities the appeal of social service to vicari- 
ously minded students is appreciable. It is true that the 
numbers of those students preparing for this sort of life-work 
is noticeably less than the great mass of students who drift 
without any sense of vocation into whatever occupations 
may happen to open. But they are none the less a growing 
element in our university life. On the other hand, students 
preparing for the ministry are a practically negligible group 
in our larger universities. It is true that the number of 
students entering the ministry through the college and seminary 
is rather larger than in the middle nineties, and is growing. 
The enrolment in theological seminaries shows decided increase. 
But these students come mostly from the smaller denomina- 
tional institutions where social interests are not strong. The 
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great educational movement represented by the state univer- 
sities and other large institutions produces few students for 
the ministry. In the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago, out of a total enrolment of five hundred, only seven- 


teen came from state universities. 
II 


The situation raises the question as to whether the church 
conceives of itself as having any social function, or as com- 
pelled to leave social work to non-ecclesiastical organizations. 
The answer to such a question must be discriminating. A 
considerable number of church members are adherents of 
Catholic churches which regard themselves as the channels 
of saving grace from God. Through their sacraments and 
priesthood, and their dogmas, they bring about such a relation- 
ship between men and God as can otherwise not be attained. 
Without their ministrations, humanity is doomed to eternal 
suffering because of the race’s sin in Adam. The church is 
the agent of Divine Love which seeks to rescue individuals 
from such a doom. 

From such a point of view, social service is not an essential 
duty of the church. Yet it would be a mistake to say that 
these churches are without social interest. They maintain 
hospitals, establish schools and confraternities, and in many 
other ways come in very close relationship with social affairs, 
particularly the control of marriage and other aspects of the 
family life. 

A similar position, although of course subject to modifi- 
cation, is that of the historic Protestant groups. They hold 
that the primary object of the church is to preach the gospel 
of salvation from sin and guilt and to minister to the spiritual 
nature of their members by means of sacraments and religious 
activities. To such churches social service until recently 
has not appealed. It is true they have, like the Catholic 
Christians, set up certain ameliorative institutions, but the 
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general tendency of Protestantism has been toward the with- 
drawal from many social interests to which the Catholic 
churches have devoted themselves, such as education and 
the control of marriage. 

Over against this inherited view of the function of the 
churches, we find a rapidly growing appreciation of their 
social obligations. The development of social work has 
reacted upon them, and to a considerable degree churches 
have begun to represent new social interests. The conception 
of religious education has materially broadened. It is no 
longer a mere teaching of the Bible, the catechism, and the 
“lesson helps,’ but a seeking to develop moral attitudes 
within all the spheres of life. If the nineteenth-century 
church discovered the needs of childhood, the twentieth century 
has discovered the needs of children. Kindergartens, nurseries, 
parents’ classes, are growing common. Many churches have 
a complete outfit jor community centers with the necessary 
apparatus for athletics, sociability, dramatics, and, of course, 
for dining; for if the Kingdom of God is not eating and drinking, 
the modern church has learned to line the road to it with 
opportunities for the saints to refresh themselves. Quite as 
striking is the widespread avowal of loyalty to the Christ-spirit 
of service. Denomination after denomination has adopted 
or enlarged the social creed drawn up by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Altogether, it is beyond 
question that although reactionaries may protest, and the 
elder statemen of Christendom may warn, the generation 
now coming on to the stage of church life is full of social 
spirit. 

True, this attitude is not yet universal in the churches. 
Probably the majority of Protestant churches are served by 
men of little or no social sympathy, and so oblivious to the 
new world of which the churches are a part. The number 
of men without college education going into the ministry 
through Bible Institutes and Bible Training Schools is large. 
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Thanks to their obscurantism, hundreds of small churches are 
kept practically without any sense of social obligation Many 
of these men have been indoctrinated with the teaching that 
the “social gospel”’ is infidelity; that social reconstruction 
is no business of the church, but must wait upon the return 
of Christ in physical body from heaven; that the earth will 
be destroved by fire and on its ruins Christ will then establish 
the Kingdom. Such beliefs may seem incredible to those 
unacquainted with Protestant churches, but they are being 
propagated with enormous industry and apparently without 
any lack of funds. 

But none the less, the exploiting of social opportunities 
is increasingly regarded as a part of the work of the churches. 
No man can attend the more important theological seminaries 
without coming under the influence of the new social spirit. 
The ministry is appealing to many young men from this point 


ce 


of view. The leaders in formulating the “social gospel”’ 
are mostly theological professors. It is to the university- and 
seminary-trained men that the present social interest of the 
church is largely due. They are committed to the belief that 
the churches have a social mission, that Christianity has a 
social message, and that Christians are to have a collective 
part in social work. The very vocabulary of theological 
discipline indicates the new interest. We hear less about 
biblical criticism and dogma and more about the community 
church, of churches as centers of community interest, of 
recreation, play, Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, community 
amusements, dramatics, pageantry, and relief work. And 
perhaps most frequently we hear the younger ministers speak- 
ing of social reconstruction. All this argues that the more 
idealistic and vicariously minded students in our seminaries 
are realizing the importance of the church as one of the agencies 
of social service. The very competition of the new social 
vocations spurs them as ministers to more intelligent good 
works. 
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III 

But does this growth of social interest and non-church 
agencies argue that the church is no longer to have a religious 
function? A few radicals seem to hold that social and cultural 
activity is the primary, if not the only, function of a church. 
They would substitute sociology and psychology for theology, 
and social activities, moving-pictures, basket-ball games, 
political discussions, for the conventional activities of the 
church. Such a view deprives religion of any other than 
social validity and makes the church one social institution 
among many. 

Naturally such a conception of the operation of a church 
finds favor among not a few representatives of social agencies. 
Just as a few years ago we were told that eugenics was to 
accomplish more than the Ten Commandments, so now we 
are encouraged to believe that society will find some new 
technique which will enable it to escape the evils of so-called 
supernaturalism. This technique seems to be found pretty 
largely in the field of medicine and surgery, sanitation, amuse- 
ment, and recreation. In this pursuit of morals without God, 
and Utopias without repentance, the churches are asked to 
join. It is of course conceded that they will at least for the 
present preserve vestigial religious organs, such as the choir, 
prayer-like meditation, an address, and a collection. But 
religion itself is to be a sociology and an ethic. 

I do not believe that the number of de-religionized churches 
is large, but if one can judge from literature, they represent 
the outer lines of the ecclesiastical spectrum to which many 
social workers give their approval, but apparently do not 
heartily support. Nor is it easy to see why they should. 
Specialized organizations for social ends are better organized, 
more efficient, less encumbered with inheritance, more frankly 
understandable than a church which has only a social program 
to offer humanity. If religion is psychopathic, the sooner 
churches are replaced by frankly and consistently non-religious 
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social agencies, the better. A church as a church loses its 
grip on humanity about in the same proportion as it fails to 
stand for something which is religious in the sense of a relation 
between man and that immanent reason and purpose upon 
which he is dependent and from which he seeks to draw help. 


IV 


But to churches which are neither anti-social nor anti- 
religious, the present development of social agencies is a call 
to new efficiency. 

Speaking in general terms, the churches with which probably 
one-half of the inhabitants of the United States are associated 
have three functions: first, worship and religious instruction; 
second, moral education; and third, ministration to various 
needs of the community. Professedly, and despite many 
points of criticism, these organizations are attempting to 
represent the ideals of Jesus Christ and to induce men to put 
them into operation. I know perfectly well that men’s opinions 
have varied markedly as to what these ideals are. I know 
that churches have sometimes preached, and that many still 
preach theology rather than Christian social ethics. But 
I do not see how any man whose historical knowledge and 
ability is more than that of epigrammatic generalization can 
fail to see the significance of the church in preserving and 
developing social ideals, social organization, and social service. 
When one stops to consider the extraordinary cataclysms 
across which Christianity has carried humanity during the 
past two thousand years, its social capacity is amazing. Think 
only of the crisis which arose when a great and brilliant civili- 
zation disintegrated, cities disappeared, literature was de- 
stroyed, works of art were buried, political institutions were 
abandoned, citizens were massacred, and hordes of armed 
immigrants inherited a land they had conquered! Yet that was 
the crisis in civilization which the church had to face in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. The Dark Ages and the brutality 
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of the Middle Ages are not chargeable to the church. They 
were the result of social forces which the church had to with- 
stand and transform. And despite all difficulties, it did its 
work. The only learning was in its circles, the only social 
ideals were in its teaching, the only social service was in its 
institutions. But hardly had it made possible the wonderful 
thirteenth century, when the discovery of America and other 
causes brought about a complete dislocation of economic, 
political, and educational life. Again Christianity had to face 
a crisis such as no other religion has been able to face. Again 
the church survived and gave direction to the Renaissance 
and Revolutionary periods of the sixteenth century. So, too, 
when in the eighteenth century the stress of the new industrial 
life in Europe and America brought the middle class to power. 
This period of revolution was not merely political; it was still 
another shifting of the entire perspective of life. At the start 
it seemed as if Christianity was to give way to some sort of 
illumination, or philosophy, or proletarian impracticability; 
but great religious movements like those of the Methodists, 
Baptists, and Evangelicals of the Church of England, produced 
men, cultivated attitudes of mind, and organized social agencies 
which lie at the bottom of the social welfare program of modern 
times. 

But in all this activity the church has not relied merely 
on social technique. It has had power to minister to social 
needs because it has stood for the cosmic reason working in 
evolution, for God in human life, for dynamic morals rather 
than social conventions. 

V 

Disregarding, therefore, extreme types, we can consider the 
opportunities which the situation in the world of social activity 
offers to those churches which on the one side are determined 
to represent genuine religious faith, and on the other to have 


some part in the service of the world. 
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1. The present situation demands that churches which 
engage in social service shall have a ministry that is trained 
in the technique of such work. A desire to help is no guaranty 
of ability to help. Good people do not always have good 
sense. The mistakes of an idealist are sometimes even more 
dangerous than those of a reactionary. If the churches are 
to engage in any form of social service, they should take 
advantage of scientific training which schools of civics and 
social administration make possible. Especially should candi- 
dates for the ministry be given training of this sort. The 
study of ancient languages, important as it may be, does not 
fit men to deal with charities, the family, recreations, reforms. 
Religion has outgrown its philological stage and is rapidly 
outgrowing its theological stage. That is the real meaning 
of the rise of Modernism. If the church is to have any signifi- 
cance in social welfare, it must see to it that its influences are 
properly applied. This is true not only of churches in America, 
but of that enormous extension of helpfulness which we call 
the missionary movement. The days of mere proselytism 
among the heathen have long passed, if indeed they ever in 
any true sense existed. The missionary movement is civiliza- 
tion carrying its religious and social ideals to nations to which 
it is also carrying its industrialism, finance, and militarism. 
Schools and hospitals, agriculture and athletics, social settle- 
ments, and the emancipation of women, relief of starving 
millions and -the care of children are now involved in the 
missionary project. The leaders in such work should be given 
training rather than be left to the menace of the trial and 
failure method. 

2. Such training the present status of social agencies 
makes possible as never before. The scientific methods 
which are the outcome of wide experiment are at the disposition 
of the church. That they sometimes are based on different 
methods from those which the churches have attempted to 
follow in similar work is probable. But no theological con- 
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servatism or ecclesiastical exclusiveness can make inefficient 
methods efficient. Good intentions are no substitute for good 
technique. For the churches to fail to take advantage of 
the wealth of the new social methodology would be as inexcus- 
able as for them to ignore medica) discoveries in the hospitals 
which they maintain. Men and women and children do not 
go to a hospital to be il] under Baptist or Presbyterian auspices. 
They go because the church whose name the hospital bears 
has been wise enough to see that the Christian spirit of minis- 
tration must appropriate the best medica) and surgica) methods. 
The same is true of dispensaries, charities, recreations, libraries, 
and every other type of social activity which a church under- 
takes. To doa good act ignorant\y is to risk doing it danger- 
ously. 

3. The present development of social agencies makes it 
unnecessary ior the churches to carry on many community 
operations which formerly they alone were fitted to direct. 
Trained and specialized leadership can do these things much 
better than amateur altruists. True, some good people are 
not always satisfied with efhciency. They want dramatic 
effect. As they demand tears in repentance, they want 
thrills in good works. There is a pleasurable sense of use/ulness 
in giving out free bread and coffee which is quite lacking in 
the systematic, unsentimental work of the Associated Charities. 
Card catalogues and records, however, are more efficient than 
the uncorrelated work of many churches. I reca)] that Chicago 
once became a haven of the hobos because of a charming 
woman who all but crippled organized charity by her appeal 
to the sentimentality of Chicago churches. Relieved from 
temptation to adopt this type of service, churches can now 
leave to intelligent leadership the service which admittedly 
must be professiona) if it is to be efficient. 

4. But such delegation of duty to the new agencies does 
not imply that the churches Jack opportunities for social service. 
In them are ready at hand groups which can inaugurate social 


activities, and institutions which the community is not ready 
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to establish, but which later it may take over. JI think we are 
coming to see that a community should do things for itself 
rather than expect them to be done for it. But communities 
are oiten amorphous, shot through with local antipathies and 
jealoustes. In such cases the churches are always present 
to be the nuclei of worthy undertakings. They illustrate 
the usual law that group organization precedes community 


action. In the field of initial experiment the churches are not 
rivals or even competitors oi other socia) agencies. ‘They 


represent such organized altruism as many a community 
possesses. Without them such altruism would be either 
dormant or without channels of expression. Cases m which 
social agencies are established in a community where there is 
no church I believe are few. That institutions started by 
the church should pass into more specialized hands is to be 
expected, and, generally speaking, hastened. But a community 
must have groups oj a)truistic citizens beiore it can have its 
own altruistic institutions. 

5. When a community has efficient social agencies, the 
churches should co-operate rather than compete with them. 
Churches may well be represented on their boards of manage- 
ment and become sources of income. They will alse be able 
to supplement organized activity in ways more personal and 
intimate than other institutions would find possible; but 
their main service will be in arousing intelligent interest in 
the activities of well organized social agencies. Through such 
participation the churches have an opportunity to express 
the spirit of helpfulness more intelligently and more effectively 
than would otherwise be possible. The present development 
of social work thus serves to make the spirit of service within 
the churches more effective. Social agencies become the 


co-operative agencies of religious groups. 
VI 
This delegation of certain forms of social service to well- 
ordered agencies, however, does not detract from the social 
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function of the churches. It rather serves to specialize their 
place in the division of labor among social groups. Back of 
every institutional activity there lies some spiritual force, 
without which the institutions themselves would decline. 
Persons devoted to the details of administration put on the 
protective covering of unsentimenta) impersonality. It is 
fortunate that this is the case. No socia) worker could endure 
the constant experience of misery, sorrow, and want without 
this instinctive method olf protection. But somewhere, especi- 
ally in moments of consecration, in even the most unsentimental 
profession there is emotional incentive and the education of 
attitudes. Despite al) declarations to the contrary, humanity 
is more than its instincts and its bodies. Behaviorism is 
only a half-truth. We believe in justice and kindliness and 
the worth of our fellow-men. Any institution which can 
produce people of good will is indispensable if society is to grow 
better. The church is this sort of institution par excellence. 
Possessed now of trustworthy means for expressing good wil) in 
society, it can safely stimulate sympathy and sacrificial social- 
mindedness. 

But good will itself demands a basis. I cannot see why 
the strong should care for the weak, or the fortunate care for 
the unfortunate, unless there be some fundamental reason 
for this violation of the law of the survival of the physically 
fittest to survive. In humanity there must be something 
even more fit than strength, else our care for the weak and {for 
the diseased, the depressed and the dependent, may be only 
a weakening of the race itself. Regard for human welfare 
implies that human welfare is worth preserving. It is true 
that economic arguments are made for personnel work and 
other methods of breaking down the impersonal relationships 
between employer and employee, but observation shows me 
that in many cases employers who plead only economic effici- 
ency for their enlightened policies are sheep in wolves’ clothing. 


They really believe that such policies are not only ‘good 
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business,”’ but just. Respect for the human element in indus- 
try is grounded in the belief that the human element has value 
initseli. Protestations to the contrary are a form of benevolent 
hypocrisy intended for the consumption of stockholders. 

The church can be counted on to develop and advance this 
basis for the correct social attitude. It grounds its belief in 
justice and good will in its belief in God. Whether or not 
individuals may be religious, no one can be so blind as to fail 
to see that this conception is tremendously dynamic. Further- 
more, it is preservative of enthusiasm. Cynicism always 
besets those who are devoted themselves to the amelioration 
of human sin and stupidity. The church, if not the only, 
is certainly the chief agency for lifting social duty with its 
self-sacrifice from professional routine into human brotherhood. 
It is more blessed to give than to receive only when one feels 
the urge of divine love. 

Vil 

Thus the relationship between social agencies and the 
church is reciprocal. Just as the church can furnish the 
men and women of good will and keep the fires of altruism 
burning by religious conviction, social agencies can serve the 
church even beyond acting as its agents. Indeed, they are 
already giving the church a conception of the content and the 
limitations of moral judgments. Our new knowledge of the 
blight resting upon ill-born, ill-nourished, and_ physically 
unfit children is certain to modify or make intelligible the 
church’s conception of sin. To believe that the human race 
is doomed because of Adam’s sin may be a roundabout way 
of organizing atavism and evolution, but it is more intelligent 
to believe in the backward pull of inherited outgrown good. 
The more we know about pedigrees, the better we understand 
morality. Good lunches and good teeth make for good temper 
in children. Case study in mental hygiene, housing, the rescue 
of children from bad surroundings, and similar activities are 
all uniting to induce a conception of morality which is far less 
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concerned with the Garden of Eden than with the town and 
the environment in which one lives. The prevention of tuber- 
culosis and syphilis is quite as much an element of duty as the 
maintenance of church-going. In other words, our growing 
understanding of actual human life is making it plain that 
the church cannot reduce sin and righteousness, forgiveness, 
and regeneration to theological algebra. Any unprejudiced 
observer will discover that new moral ideals and new reconstruc- 
tive methods are actually evolving from that estimate of 
individuals and society given by the work of social agencies. 

As has already been suggested, the more intelligent church 
schools are no longer concerned with simply giving information 
to more or less unwilling children. They are endeavoring to 
make religious instruction meet the needs of the child’s activity. 
Sunday-school pupils and adults church members are being 
taught how to live instead of how to remember the Bible. 
Personally, I do not think the two are necessarily incompatible, 
but the new emphasis upon the voluntary development of 
social attitudes is an advance on any system of education 
which the church has hitherto adopted. Admittedly, it is 
all but impossible to make people good by teaching them rules 
of ethics. Goodness is an actual adjustment of life to social 
ends, and this can be taught only by a knowledge of the actual 
conditions of life itself. The experience of the social worker 
is putting a vast amount of organized information at the dis- 
posal of the teacher of morals and as a result the new movements 
in the church toward moral instruction are far more intelligent 
than ever before. I do not know of any body of teachers more 
eager to appropriate the findings of such experience than those 
who are engaged in what has come to be technically known 
as religious education. 

Vill 

Thus regarded as institutions having a distinct place in 

the life of a community, the churches both render to and receive 


aid from social agencies. It would be a pity if any rivalry 
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should grow up between them. The growing sweep of social 
work is vastly greater than anything that the church can ever 
undertake or should ever undertake. This fact itself, however, 
makes clear the function of the church. It, no more than the 
school, will be replaced by specialized agencies of society. It 
will continue its manifold ministration to human needs, but 
its primary function is educational rather than directive or 
administrative. It must conform its teachings and practices 
to the actual facts which social experiment furnishes; but 
relieved from the pressure of innumerable social duties, the 
church can more effectively devote itself to its own task of 
producing men and women of faith and good will and of 
training them in the art of co-operative living in a real world. 
It can thus become the manual-training school of social life 
rather than the exclusive agent of social service. It may be 
that some of us may have to change our conception as to what 
the church is and even change our estimates of the ultimate 
value of human life; but such changes will be toward a mutual 
better understanding between institutions which seek to answer 
problems set by maladjustments in life. Institutions which 
seek to make men more brotherly by inculcating a faith in 
the God of love will furnish the material for a new society. 
Agencies for rendering social service will organize this material 
and train it for service. Both alike heartily co-operating 
in the pursuit of fraternity can lead men not only to ameliorate 
human ills but to set up social practices which shall evolve 
more normal, more permanent, and more equitable relations 
between men. Upon such co-operation our confidence in a 
better social order can hopefully rest. For, recognizing that 
social service is a means rather than a goal, it will accustom 
our world to that attitude of mind and that social behavior 
which individuals and classes and nations must possess if 
ever that glad day is to dawn when mankind realizes that it 
is more blessed to give justice than to fight for rights. 
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A Poetic Glimpse of Japanese Buddhism.—In the year 1629 the 
Mikado Go-Mizuno-In abdcicated—under pressure from the shogun 
leaving the throne of Japan to his infant Caughter. Ee devoted himself 
to an intensive study of Buddhist philosophy, and a few years later 
entered the monastic order, and spent the remainder of his long life 
as a Buddhist hermit in the country near the capital, studying the 
theories and practicing the virtues of his religion, and writing books 
on religious, poetical, and historical subjects. He was a poet and 


the 


dreamer, as well as a scholar, and the products of his pen include Japanese 


and Chinese poems and, among other things, a very charming Buddhist 
story entitled Aecho, or The Butterfly... The Western reader, to whom 
the little book will inevitably recall St. Francis, will feel that it might 
well be called a Buddhist /vorett?. The insight that it gives into the 
inner life and the delicate beauty of Japanese Buddhism makes a notice 
of it in the pages of this journal not inappropriate. 

“During the middle period,” the story tells us, there lived near 
the capital a lonely man who had no one to love but his mother and his 
flowers. Upon the latter in particular he lavished so much affectionate 
care that the youths nicknamed him “‘Kocho,” or ‘‘the Butterfly.”” One 
day his mother died, and his flowers withered. Instructed by these 
sad events in the impermanence of all things he turned toward the 
example and the teachings of the Blessed One, and soon retired from the 
world and spent the rest of his days in a thatched hut as a Buddhist 
recluse. “At night he calmed his mind by the contemplation of the 


pure moon of Keality-in-itself, and in the fading of the spring flowers 


and the withering of the autumn leaves he saw typi! ed various aspects 
of this transient world.”” Meanwhile the fame of his sanctity became 
noised abroad. One night he was disturbed in his meditations by the 


voice of a woman, asking admittance to his hut and instruction in the 


holy doctrine. As she was an old woman and clad in the garb of a 
nun, Kocho admitted her. But before the door was closed two young 
girls, very beautiful, clad in willow-coloured robes, followed her in; and 

* The Emperor Go-Mizuno-In’s Kocho. Translated into English by A. L. Sadler, 
H{. Hoshino, and M. Nagai, with a preface by Dr. G. Kato. Tokyo: Meiji Japan 
Society, VI (1922), 45. 
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after them other girls, younger and older, country girls and court ladies, 
al! beautiful and all attired in the loveliest of colours. They all besought 
the hermit for spiritual instruction: which he thereupon gave to them 
in the form of a typical Buddhist sermon, depicting the great sinfulness 
of woman’s nature but holding out at the end the certain hope that 
“if they steadfastly put away all evil thoughts and put their t 
Buddha alone,” they should enter into Salvation. 

“When the ladies heard these words with which the venerable recluse 
ended his instruction, they were glad beyond measure, and moistened 

sleeves of their robes with tears of joy. They now rose to take their 
leparture, but the hermit asked them to tell him before they left who 
they were. ‘It is very right,’ they answered, ‘that you should know this. 
We are the flowers that you so dearly loved long years ago in your 
garden.”’ 

When they had vanished from his sight “the monk was rejoiced 
heyond measure to see how even the inanimate flowers and herbs were 
not ignorant of the courtesy and etiquette of the land of Japan and mur- 


mured to himself this verse: 


Even the herbs and flowers 
All at last shall Buddhas be: 
When I think on this, 

There is nothing not embraced 


By the promise of the Law.” 


The Significance of Troeltsch’s Work.—The death of this influential 
German theologian and philosopher last winter was a severe loss to 
modern scholarship. In a recent issue of the Zeitschrift fiir Theologie 
und Kirche (1923, Heft 3) Professor Bornhausen of Breslau gives an 
illuminating summary and valuation of his work. Troeltsch was a 
pioneer in making a systematic use of the historical method in religion. 
He completely broke away from the time-honored custom of interpreting 
Christianity as if it were an entity in itself. All religions are elements 
of a complex social movement, and must be understood in terms of 
relationship to the social whole. No historical religion can be “absolute,” 
therefore. Christianity, like other religions, is historically relativized. 
But Troeltsch believed that human history has a spiritual meaning. He 
investigated human movements of thought and organization in order 
to discover the purposes and ideals which men were seeking to achieve. 
He was thus interested in the social history of Christianity rather than 
in its doctrines. He sought to show how the evolution of Christianity 
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opens the way for a future development in which the social values of 
our own day may find religious interpretation. Like Hegel, Troeltsch 
was an idealist. He dreamed of a system of culture which should include 
all the values of human endeavor. In this system religion, he believed, 
would furnish the key to an inner understanding of the meaning of history; 
and he was personally a profound believer in the supreme capacity of 
the Christian spirit to become an increasingly dominant force in historical 
evolution. 

The enormous fruitfulness of Troeltsch’s scholarly imagination meant 
that all his expositions were explorations rather than final interpreta- 
tions. He organized no system himself, but he showed the way in 
which our modern critical historical methods may contribute to a genu- 
inely religious philosophy. 


Has the Church Defined Marriage Correctly?—Perhaps in no realm 
of human relations has the Christian church been more confident that 
it was setting forth true doctrine than in its treatment of marriage. 
No one would count lightly the enormous influence of Christian teaching 
in elevating sex relationships. But the problems growing out of these 
relationships are by no means all solved by the conventional Christian 
conception of marriage. In the September issue of the Adlantic Monthly, 
Miss Maude Royden clears the air of much prevalent sophistry by her 
challenging article, ‘What is marriage?’ It is the contention of the 
church that what God hath joined together man may not put asunder. 
Accepting this as a valid principle, the question of fact remains: just 
what constitutes such a joining that we may say that it is divinely 
sanctioned? None but a hopelessly ecclesiastical mind would say that 
God is more concerned with the technical correctness of the marriage 
ceremony than with other factors. Miss Royden seeks to bring to the 
front those spiritual values which make a real marriage so precious. 

It would seem that preoccupation with the recorded words of Jesus 
concerning divorce has driven the ecclesiastical mind into an unfortu- 


nately narrow interpretation. 


“Those who hold, for example, that divorce may be allowed, however 
reluctantly, for adultery and for adultery only, because adultery destroys the 
very essence and character of marriage, appear to overemphasize the physical 
element in marriage, to an extent which to others seems to degrade it to the 
level of animal mating rather than human marriage..... lowever we 
may camouflage it, the present position is that marriage consists in a legal 
contract, followed by sexual intercourse; and it is maintained that this zs 
‘marriage,’ even though not one single respectable element of true marriage 
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remains. By what amazing sophistry is it claimed that this is to uphold a 
high ideal of ‘marriage’? Itis, on the contrary, to degradeit. It is as immoral 
as it is dishonest.” 
Miss Royden turns the keen edge of criticism on the spirit which insists 
so rigidly on the literal carrying out of the words of Jesus on this topic, 
but which fails to insist on a similar literalness in the case of such injunc- 
tions as those forbidding the taking of oaths or resistance to evil. She 
insists that true marriage involves the sharing of spiritual purposes. 
To ignore these in favor of the physical aspects of the union is to create 
moral confusion. She would have Christian sentiment favor such a 
procedure as would permit other impediments to a true marriage to 
be taken account of as frankly as the “scriptural” one. The disgraceful 
practice by which “evidence” of adultery is manufactured out of whole 
cloth in order to secure divorce should be made impossible. Such 
tragedies as the compulsory continuance of legal marriage with a person 
so hopelessly insane that even personal recognition is gone should cease. 
The discussion is a refreshing evidence that a high-minded facing 
of facts is beginning to take the place of ecclesiastical tabu in the consider- 


ation of this important phase of human life. 


What Labor Thinks of the Church—A Symposium.—The Homiletic 
Review sent a short letter to labor leaders and editors of labor journals 
with a view to finding out what each of them believes to be the general 
attitude of labor toward the church, and whether the church is performing 
the service it should perform among working people. The general 
conclusion of the symposium appearing in the issue for September, 1923, 
is that the old antipathy between labor and the church is breaking. 
Serious misunderstandings remain, but to a gratifying extent the unfriend- 
liness between the church and labor seems to be vanishing. Some of 
the answers are very candid, justly setting forth the shortcomings of the 
church. Others reveal an ignorant prejudice against the church. But 
the gratifying thing is that so many display an altogether different and 
new spirit, one of loyalty to and appreciation of the church. If this 
symposium is at all representative, we have just cause for encouragement 
in believing that we are upon the threshold of an age when the church 
and labor shall work together. 
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THE IDEA OF GOD 

Probably most writers are optimistic as to the practical influence of 
their work, and it is easy to sympathize with the author of the book before 
us in his avowed aim “to enable the idea of God to function anew in the 
life of today.’’ Opinions will differ as to whether the God-idea, as 
Professor Beckwith leaves it, is calculated to function better in most 
instances than the idea either as he found it or as it may appear in some 
other revised expression. Of course, since the author himself at times 
seems to give up the notion that there can be any universally valid idea 
of God, holding that there must be many variations of the idea to meet 
the requirements of various groups, we should perhaps interpret him as 
meaning no more than that his idea of God will prove serviceable to some 
who have felt obliged to give up a different form of the idea, Still, since 
the present reviewer cannot accept the skeptical pragmatism which would 
abandon the quest for universally valid truth, and since the author under 
review, in spite of his theory of truth, in practice undertakes to expound 
heism” as if it were what every- 


: err 
and defend what he calls “ethical monot 


one ought to believe, we may claim the right to treat the author’s posi- 
tion not merely with reference to its psycl ological value for some par- 
ticular group, but with reference to its logical validity as universal 
it is interesting, however, to observe how Professor Beckwith’s book 
shows on almost every page the effects of his close contact in recent years 
with thinkers who maintain that the idea of God is not really a represent: 
tion of a Reality upon which humanity is dependent, but simply another 
this association 


name for the highest ideal values of men. The effect of 
upon his world of thought has been to cause such an interna] upheaval as, 
according to current astrophysica) theory, is produced when one heavenly 
body comes into close proximity with another. Indeed, it would seem 
that the author is only generalizing on the basis of his own experience 
when he expresses the opinion that “ in the immediate future the idea o 
God wil) be subject to more radical change than it has undergone in any 
equal length of time in the entire history of religious thought.””, It may 
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be that the future will prove this prognostication true, and at any rate 
the book before us is evidence in that direction. 

The book is written in admirable spirit and shows not only amole 
scholarship but penetrating critical reflection, especially in dealing with 
the structures of the older theistic thought. But there is a tendency to 
accept, with too little criticism, prevailing modes of philosophical thought; 
and perhaps too great a readiness to give up as lost any traditional posi- 
tion which is seriously attacked. The Kantian dualistic and agnostic 
criticism of argumentative theism is accepted as if it were beyond ques- 
tion. Causation is defined, as is now the fashion, after the manner of 
Mill’s phenomenalism, as nothing but “uniform and concomitant varia- 
tion among phenomena,” while the unproved and manifestly unproveable 
dogma of absolute and all-embracing mechanism is swallowed whole. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the cosmological argument is treated 
as something to be ashamed of, or that serious misgivings are expressed 
as to whether God should be thought of as in any sense the absolute 
originator of the world. 

Even the teleological argument is saved as by fire, if indeed it really 
does survive the ordeal. Ends, it is insisted, have been realized already 
in the universe. But, it is quickly added, it is neither necessary nor 
possible to refer a}) teleology to seli-conscious, selective intelligence, and 
while an inner tendency to unity, co-ordination, and development in 
the world is recognized, douht is expressed as to whether we should 
regard this principle of order and intelligence as conscious. It need not 
be supposed, it is maintained, that the teleological factor consciously 
anticipates the future or has any conscious memory of the past. *[ 700) 
is immanent so iar as he is the pervasive principle or energy by which 
the creative process is carried forward; he is transcendent so far as there 
are infinite possibilities in the creative process which may be realized 
under temporal, spatial, and conscious forms.”” But, according to Pro 
fessor Beckwith, we cannot and need not say that there is on God's 
part any conscious forecasting of these possibilities in which the divine 
transcendence is held to consist. God doesn’t know where he is going, 
apparently, but he is on the way! 

One of the most novel features of the discussion is the ellort made to 
revamp the ontological proof, although the classic argument is scarcely 
recognizable in the doctrine, am teuous al hest, that in th > verv COne- 
sciousness of value we are conscious of God. In criticism o/ this we 


1 


ving but value experienced, the argu- 


ment may be allowed to stand, although it gives up God in the sense in 


would remark that if God is not 


which historic religion has always been interested in his existence. [ 
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on the other hand the terms “God” and ‘“‘value” are not mere synonyms, 
the supposed proof is a glaring example of non sequitur. Still, it may be 
believed, though the argument does not prove it, that genuine human 
value experienced is a partial revelation of the divine Reality. 

The doctrine of an all-inclusive metaphysical absolute as identical 
with the God of practical religion is rightly rejected, on the ground that 
it fails to conserve sufficiently for the religious consciousness the dynamic 
and moral character of God. But it must not be supposed that the 
author regards God as personal, either as consisting of three persons or 
as being one person in any common understanding of the term “person.” 
So far as the Trinitarian formula is concerned the author’s position may 
be gathered from the statement that unless we are prepared to regard 
the term “person”? as meaning simply a function of the Deity, in 
which case another word should be substituted for it, it would be better 
to dispense with it altogether. There is a subpersonal aspect of God, 
it is maintained, appearing in purposive activity in al) such phenomena 
as the play of atoms, and a personal aspect appearing in the spirit of man; 
for since the expression is personal, the Reality expressed must be per- 
sonal. And yet, strangely enough, agnosticism is confessed as to whether 
this “personal”? aspect of God involves on his part any selfhood, self- 
consciousness, self-control, or power to know. (Naturally enough, 
then, agnosticism is also confessed as to personal survival of bodily death). 
Finally, a superpersonal aspect of God is posited in relation to those 
purposive aims which lie beyond the comprehension of human intelli- 
gence. (But why, it may be asked, is it necessary to characterize 
purposive aims, which we human persons do not comprehend, as being 
superpersonal ?) 

In fine, Professor Beckwith’s “ethical monotheism” turns out to be 
just a doctrine of immanent cosmic purpose, not necessarily in any sense 
that involves the conscious setting up and realizing of ends, but simply 
in the sense that ends which might have been consciously aimed at 
are as a matter of fact realized. ‘‘What is meant is that in the discovery 
of purpose in the world we have discovered God. . . . . He comprises 
the sum of our ideal interest... . . Our actual knowledge of God is 
summed up in “purposive will” realizing itself in ends. So far as these 
ends are known God is known.’’ Our remark here would be similar to 
that offered in connection with the author’s version of the ontological 
argument. It is believable that in the realization of good ends, God is 
teleologically at work; but to argue from the fact of end-realizing pro- 
cesses to purposive will is either tautology or a dogmatic begging of the 
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question, according as purpose is not or is understood to involve 
consciousness, 

Ii the positive religious results of Professor Beckwith’s scholarly 
discussion seem meager, the explanation is doubtless to be fo: nd in his 
method, or lack of constructive method. Almost painfully eager to 
introduce the results of the sciences into his thought of God, he makes no 
definite systematic attempt to introduce the method of the sciences into 
his constructive religious thinking. No longer, as in his earlier Realities 
of Christian Theology, does he definitely acknowledge the Christian con- 
sciousness even as a preliminary guide, with the result that he is left to 
determine his theory concerning the object of religious experience with 
no light but that furnished by the sciences of non-religious experience. 
Any attempt at a constructive metaphysical development of theology is 
avoided and repudiated; there is not even what might be expected of 
the theologian who dislikes metaphysics, a system of theological postu- 
lates or working hypotheses as to the nature of God, methodically con- 
structed on the basis of a critical philosophy of human values. In short, 
what we see is the traditional Christian idea of God, as a ship with a great 
spread of sail but without compass or rudder, set adrift on the troubled 
sea of modern opinion, buffeted about by the shifting winds of contem- 
porary philosophy and scientific or pseudo-scientific doctrine. It is 
doubtless significant, and herein perhaps lies the chief contribution of the 
volume, that even under these adverse conditions the “Idea of God”’ is 
not a total loss, the shipwreck is not complete. Professor Beckwith 
gives expression, especially in the last chapter, to a still robust religious 
faith which—how consistently with some of his positions Jet us not 
inquire! survives all the vicissitudes of his intellectual pilgrimage. 
We must be grateful for such words of faith and wisdom as these: “One 
condition of our faith being permanently true for us is that we are true 





tONTs.s = > To believe in a glorious future for the race, we must believe 
in a God whose purpose of good will can never know defeat... . . The 


idea of God as a purposive will can be known to be true only if in response 
to devotion it proves itself valid by filling life with a divine content 
and eternal meaning... . . This is the meaning of all petition—to seek 
and to find the meaning of the purposive good will in every particular 
condition, and then to make that will our own.” 

Our review has perhaps been over-polemical. The book is a notable 
one, and makes valuable contributions to its subject. 

Dovctras C. MactnrosH 
Yate Divinity SCHOOL 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HEBREW ETHICS" 

Professor Smith is well known to the readers of this Journal, and 
perhaps it would be enough to say of this book that it is one of the 
handboo' s of ethics and rejigion in the series: “‘ University of Chicago 
Publications in Religious Education” and that it answers the purpose 
of the series. This means, of course, that it is based on the critical 
results of Old Testament study and presents the historical developmen 
as understood by the biblical science of today. Its three main divisions 
are entitled: Part I. “The Morals of pre-Prophetic Israel.”” Part IT. 
“The Morals of the Prophetic Period.” Part III. “The Morals of 
Judaism.” The simple statement of this scheme shows how far we are 
removed from the time when the Bible could be treated as equa))y 
authoritative in all its parts. In fact the book shows us again that the 
ethic of the Hebrews was the result of a conflict between lower and 
higher ideals, a conflict which went on through the whole history of 
Israel. 

Moreover, the book shows again the close connection between morals 
and religion. Doubtless the earliest morality was the outgrowth of 
social conditions. ‘To condemn an act it was enough to say: “Tt is not 
so done in Israel.” But from the earliest period it is also true that 
social custom was under the protection of the divinity. A man who 
was wronged could bring his case “before God” and secure justice by 
the oracle. The appeal is like the one made to a poweriul member of 
the clan to whom the wronged man cried: “ Avenge me on my adversary. P 
The difference was only that Yahweh had knowledge of secret things 
which lay beyond the purview of the wisest human advocate. 

The present reviewer is inclined to allow more weight to the Kenite 
hypothesis than Professor Smith gives it. The question is not simply 
whether the Hebrew clans changed their religion as other peoples have 
changed. ‘The crucial point is that in the southern desert the fugitives 
from Eygpt entered into a solemn covenant with the God of Sinai or 
Horeb. By that covenant they assumed certain obligations and He 
on His part promised His help. It wasa clear case of do ul des. This is 
brought out by the so-called Decalogue of J. If we realize this we shall 
understand the tenacity with which the popular religion withstood the 
preaching of the Prophets. Emphasis upon the ritual was based upon 
something more than the tradition that Yahweh was the Baal who gave 
the fruits of the ground, It pointed to the terms of the covenant by 

tThe Moral Life of the Hebrews. By J. M. Powis Smith. Chicago: University 


of Chicago Press, 1923. x+337 pages, $2.25. 
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which in the earliest period the first fruits and firstlings were promised 
to Him on condition that He would lead the people in the onset on 
Canaan. 

This is one of the points at which the book invites to further discussion 
but space forbids. Another is the attitude of the Psalmists to the priestly 
code. When Psalms I and 119 praise the man who meditates on the 
Torah, the Ordinances, and the Statutes do the authors have the com- 
pleted Pentateuch in mind? Since there is clear evidence that the Psalter 
was not completed unti) the Macca)bean period the answer must be in 
the affirmative. 

Especially to be commended is the chapter on the morals of the 
Egyptian Jews based on the Assouan papyti. In connection with the 
Book of Proverbs we have Ben Sira discussed and in connection with 
Daniel the earlier sections of Enoch. Whether the condemnation of 
the Chronicler for his “deliberate perversion and misrepresentation 
of fact’? is not too severe might be questioned. The desire to write 
history as history was a thing unknown to the ancients, and dogmatic 
bias is too common to permit us to single out an individual writer for 
especial condemnation. 

It w))) be seen that one of the merits of Professor Smith’s book is 
that it invites to further discussion. He would be the last to suppose 
that he had spoken the final word on the subject he has chosen. 

HENRY PRESERVED SMITH 

Union Theological Seminary. 


WOBBERMIN’S INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION" 

The second volume of the author’s Systematische Theologie nach 
religionspsychologischer Methode has appeared. The first volume was 
published in 1913 under the title: Die religionspsychologische Methode 
in Religionswissenschaft und Theologie. In the Preface Dr. Wobbermin 
refers to his having traced in the previous volume the history of the chief 
problems of systematic theology during the last hundred years. He 
there formulated in detail the method of investigating religious phenom- 
ena which was gradually evolved during this period, characterizing it 
as the Schleiermacher-Jamesian Method. Briefly stated this method is 
“the systematic assertion of religious experience as the ultimate court 
of appeal for all scientific study of religion.” The present volume 
justifies this as against other methods, and applies it in the solution 


* Das Wesen der Religion. By George Wobbermin. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 
1922. x-+500 pages. 
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of the general problems of the nature and of the truth of religion. A 
final volume, now in preparation, will apply the same method to Chris- 
tianity, and will have the title: Das Wesen des Christentums. 

The two central problems divide the volume here under consideration 
into two books. Book One answers the question: Speaking generally 
and without regard to its truth, what is the nature of religion? Book 
Two answers the question: In the light of its nature, what can be said 
about the truth of religion? The answer to the first question covers 
seven chapters: i, ‘““The Questions of the Nature and of the Truth of 
Religion’’; ii, “The Way to Find the Nature of Religion’’; iii, ‘“ Formal 
Psychological Questions Preliminary to the Determination of the Nature 
of Religion’; iv, ‘‘Schleiermacher’s Interpretation of the Nature of 
Religion’’; v, “ Reconstruction of Schleiermacher’s Theory of Religion”’; 
vi, ‘‘Completion of Schleiermacher’s Theory of Religion”; vii, ‘The 
Nature of Religion and the Plurality of Religions.” 

Dr. Wobbermin condemns the purely empirical method of psy- 
chology, as developed by Traub and others in Germany, and by Leuba 
and others in this country. Referring to Leuba’s thesis ‘that belief 
in the gods of religion and, indirectly, certain other fundamental doc- 
trines, rest as a matter of fact upon inductions drawn from the inner 
life,’ he writes: ‘In the sense of the religious conviction the belief 
in God does not rest upon an induction drawn from the inner religious 
life, but on the contrary this belief is itself an essential constituent 
of the inner religious experience, without which it would not be a 
real inner religious experience” (p. 15). This leads him to an analysis 
of religious experience. He distinguishes between its psychological 
and logical structure. The former contains four significant elements: 
(a) the personal religious experience in the sense of Lrlebnis, (0) the 
religious conviction, (c) the rational expression of this religious con- 
viction, and (d) the religious images of a primary and of a secondary vari- 
ety. Psychologically speaking the whole experience is individual rather 
than social, but (c) and (d) are largely colored by the religious environ- 
ment or group. The logical structure of the religious experience consists 
in and is controlled by the interest in truth. ‘ Religious conviction wishes 
to offer truth, and indeed ultimate and highest truth. This claim toa 
peculiar and valid truth must be noted, if the unique import of the re- 
ligious consciousness is to be rightly understood” (p. 21). The author 
holds that the careful thinker will guard against two dangers here. One 
is the utter ignoring of the interest in truth, or of the logical structure of 
the religious experience. It is this which impairs the writings of Leuba 
and other empirical psychologists. ‘The other danger is the identification 
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of the interest in and promise of truth with its value. This error vitiates 
pragmatism, and Dr. Wobbermin explains that this is the reason why 
he has always vigorously opposed the religious philosophy of pragmatism. 
But it must be admitted that he shows no knowledge of the recent 
developments of pragmatism, which make religion an outer social process 
rather than an inner individual experience. 

His own method of getting at the nature of religion, which was 
briefly stated above, is more precisely determined by the two ideas: 
relizionspsychologischer Zirkel and productive Einfiihlung. By passing 
from the observation of one’s own personal religious experience to that 
of those who are adherents of other sects or other religions, and back 
again and back and forth, one’s powers of observation are sharpened 
in the process until he is able to feel his way into the inmost essence 
of religion. The “circle” is constituted by the various sects and religions 
which are juxtaposed to that Christian sect which has nourished the 
religious life of the investigator, assuming him to be a Christian. It 
follows that no irreligious person can know the real inner nature of religion 
and that it will be differently grasped by investigators who depart, say, 
from a Mohammedan or a Buddhist religious experience than by those 
who depart from a Christian religious experience. Dr. Wobbermin 
frankly accepts both of these conclusions. But since one’s personal 
religious experience is always a retlection of his religious environment 
and training he holds that James was wrong in sharply distinguishing 
institutional from individual religion, as was Wundt in sharply distin- 
guishing folk psychology from individual psychology. ‘The religion 
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of the individual acts upon and is acted upon by institutional religion, 
and religion presents both a folk psychological and an individual psycho- 
logical problem. He concludes his discussion of method with a somewhat 
detailed criticism of three other methods, namely, the genetic method, 
the method of comparative religion, and the normative method. Al- 
though he regards each of these as inadequate, he admits that they 
have been fruitfully employed in the investigation of religious phenomena. 

The most serious defect in his critique of theological methods is 
his utter ignoring of the method underlying the new social theology. 
Viewing religious development as one phase of the evolving social order, 
this type of theology holds that the proper method of determining the 
nature of religion is not that of analyzing individual religious experience, 


but rather that of interpreting the religious attitude in terms of the crea- 
tive relations actually working within the social order. Or to put it 
differently, a functional definition of the nature of religion is best reached 
by using the vital and creative social relations of our own day to interpret 
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the relation between man and God. This method, based as it is upon 
the new social psychology, is the newest type of theological method and 
it will undoubtedly play a significant rdle in the development of the new 
theology. Dr. Wobbermin shows no knowledge of this method. By 
ignoring it he shows himself to be out of touch with recent developments 
in theology in this country. 

The rest of Book One is chiefly concerned with the reconstruction, 
further development, and defense of Schleiermacher’s theory of the nature 
of religion. Accepting the view that religion is ‘‘the feeling of absolute 
dependence” he insists that this must be supplemented by including 
two other feelings as constitutive of religious experience, namely, the 
feeling of security (Geborgenleitsgefiihl) and ardent longing (Sehnsuchts- 
geftihi), Some well-selected illustrations from non-Christian religious 
literature show clearly how these two feelings come to expression in 
prayers and sacrifices. In some religions one of these feelings is more 
prominent than the other, and they are always more or less in conflict 
with one another, as well as with the feeling of dependence in which 
they are rooted. The feeling of security culminates in the conscious- 
ness of duty while the feeling of ardent longing culminates in the striving 
for blessedness. ‘The former makes morality an essential part of religion 
while the latter is the root of mysticism. 

The author summarizes his conception of the nature of religion in a 
definition: 


It follows, then, that the nature of religion is for us a relationship of man 
to an over-world, in which he believes and in belief foreknows, on which he 
feels himself to be dependent, in whose shelter he knows himself to be secure, 
and which is the goal of his heart’s most ardent yearning. The inmost essence 
of religion resides, then, in the foreknowing and believing relationship to a 
reality, which, in its essential nature and intrinsic value is to be characterized, 
over against the finite, space-time, sense-world, as an over-world. This 
relationship reflects itself in the feeling trinity—the feeling of dependence, 
the feeling of security and ardent yearning. ‘The feeling of dependence is the 
fundamental religious feeling, which allows itself to be differentiated into the 
two polar opposite and conflicting feelings of security and ardent longing, in 
order to bring this oppositeness back again into itself. The expanding activity 
of the feeling of security and of ardent yearning includes the dual tendency— 


striving for blessedness and consciousness of duty [p. 254]. 


On the basis of this definition Dr. Wobbermin gives a good classification 
of the various religions in the closing chapter of Book One. 

The following are the chapter headings of Book Two: i, ‘The Proofs 
for the Existence of God,”; ii, “Religion, Magic and Mythology”; 
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iii, ‘The Conflict between Knowledge and Belief in a Philosophy of 
Life’; iv, “Illusionism and the Problem of Truth”; v, “Religious 
Philosophy and Modern Natural Science’; vi, “The Primacy of Religion 
in the Spiritual Life.” 

The author holds that it is impossible to establish the truth of 
religion by the classic arguments for the existence of God. The procedure 
must rather be as follows: (1) Examine the usual objections to its truth 
and as far as possible refute them. This he has done in other writings 
and especially in his Christian Lelief in God (Yale Press), (2) Examine 
the attempts to explain religion which are based upon the supposition 
that it is false and illusory, and see whether they do not operate with 
inadequate and narrow assumptions, or otherwise falsify the actual 
facts. He makes a penetrating analysis of a number of these attempts 
in the second and fourth chapters of Book Two. (3) Investigate other 
realms and functions of the human mind to ascertain whether they do 
not point in the same direction as religious experience and afiord supple- 
mentary evidence of its truth. This he briefly attempts in the two 
concluding chapters, promising a fuller discussion in the next volume. 

Here is a sample of the way Dr. Wobbermin handles theories of the 
nature of religion which presuppose its falsity. Fraser holds that primi- 
tive man first dealt with unknown and mysterious powers by magical 
practices, and when he found that this would not work he devised religious 
rites. As knowledge grew, however, he learned that science was the 
true method of handling these powers. Thus magic and science are two 
ends of the same line of development whereas religion is a tangental 
offshoot. While this appears to be a theory which is friendly to religion 
it is really another way of saying that religion is outside of the main 
line of development of human culture. However, it is a piece of positiv- 
istic speculation and does not fit the facts. For it would require the 
existence of a period of magic without religion and of another period 
of religion without magic, while intervening there would be a short 
period during which both existed together. It is impossible to prove 
that there ever was a period of magic without religion. Indeed the 
actual known facts indicate that the two have always been together. 
The proper way to deal with magic is to make it the practical application 
of mythology. It has in common with religion a reality of a higher 
order. But whereas magic tries to subject this reality of a higher order 
to human control, religion insists upon the subordination of all earthly 
powers to it, and surrenders all in its search for security and blessedness. 
Dr. Wobbermin also exposes Leuba’s clever theory of the relation of 


religion, magic, and science, and appends to the chapter on magic an 
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excellent critical résumé of the theory of /enotheism. The chapter on 
“‘Tllusionism”’ is one of the best in the book. Here he brings to light the 
defects in Vaihinger’s fictionism (Die Philosophie des als 06), the Freudian 
theory of the totemic origin of religion, the theory of Marx and Gruppe 
that religion was devised by the rich to keep the poor satisfied with their 
lot and the subjective theories of Simmel, Natorp, and Leuba. Most 
philosophers will agree with the statement that every philsophy of life 
is under the same necessity of being built upon knowledge and belief 
as is the Christian philosophy. But many will think that he too curtly 
rejects Bergson’s theory of an intuitive knowledge of reality. For may 
there not be a profound truth in this conception which the religious 
philosopher can and should utilize ? 

In its belief in creation religion appears to be in conflict with natural 
science, but when we bear in mind that religion is asserting the dependence 
of the whole space-time world on the over-world there is no real conflict. 
For natural science has no theory of the orgin of this whole temporal 
order, but only of the origin of particular stages and processes within 
it. It must assume the existence of the world-order, taken as a whole, 
as the basis of its explanation of particular evolutionary processes within 
it. On the other hand natural science has lately been discovering a 
marvelous teleological character in organic nature, and this points in 
the same direction as the religious conviction that the final goal of all 
our striving is the transcendent over-world. Goethe’s famous saying, 
Wer Wissenschaft und Kunst besitzt, hat auch Religion, is interpreted to 
mean, not that religion and art are sufficient substitutes for religion, 
but that whosoever understands them in their inmost essence knows 
that they point in the direction of that transcendent reality, the experi- 
ence of relationship with which is the essence of religion. ‘‘The more 
in earnest one is in the pursuit of truth, the more he must come to realize 
that for the rational human intelligence the truth, in the fullest sense of 
the word, is an absolutely transcendent entity” (p. 487). Likewise 
“whoever points his will in the direction of his eternal purpose, will 
make the very positive and profound discovery, that thereby his will 
becomes one with that holy will which lives eternally” (p. 489). In 
the sense that religion definitely experiences the transcendent reality 
whereas science and art simply point toward it, religion may be said to 
have the primacy in the spiritual life. Yet in their own fields they are 
independent and must not be dictated to by religion. 

As I have already indicated, Dr. Wobbermin shows himself to be 
out of touch with recent significant contributions to religious thought 


outside of his own country. But subject to this reservation the book is 
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thoroughly scholarly and original, yet crystal-clear and interesting. 
Beyond a doubt it is the best extant presentation and defense of that 
type of systematic theology which was founded on a Kantian basis by 
Schleiermacher, and has been ably defended by a succession of theologians 
during the hundred years which have elapsed since the publication of 
the Glaubenslehre. To those who regard this type of theology as obsolete 
and out of touch with our age, Dr. Wobbermin’s book will be pigeon-holed 
as a belated defense of a dead issue. But to those who agree with the 
motto “Back to Schleiermacher and from Schleiermacher forward,” 
this work will be hailed as one of the most significant contributions 
made to systematic theology in our generation. 
DANIEL SOMMER ROBINSON 


Mrami UNIVERSITY 
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